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PREFACE. 

In  making  a  further  attempt  to  get  public  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  importance  of  obtaining  an 
entire  reversal  of  the  fatal  policy  of  '46,  I  can  only 
express  the  hope  that  my  readers  will  not  deem  it 
a  necessary  mark  of  patriotism  in  a  British 
citizen  to  uphold  a  piece  of  legislation,  which  has 
ruled  the  country  for  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century.  It  would  be  a  relief  for  our  manu- 
facturers if  other  nations  could  be  brought  to  see 
the  benefits,  which  Free  Trade  is  stated  by  its 
adherents  to  confer  on  those  adopting  it.  At 
present  the  United  Kingdom  has  become  the 
"  dumping  ground  "  for  the  world;  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  ironmasters  of  Scotland,  the  North  of 
England,  Staffordshire  and  South  Wales  would 
willingly  share  the  benefits  they  enjoy  (of  being 
able  to  get  steel  goods  from  America  delivered  at 
their  works  at  a  price  £4  a  ton  cheaper  than  they 
can  make  them)  with  their  fellow-manufacturers 
in  other  countries ! 


iv.  PREFACE. 

If  any  excuse  be  necessary  for  calling  attention 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  Agriculture  in  all 
the  three  Divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  the  greatest  war  in 
the  world's  history,  surely  that  excuse  is  provided 
by  more  than  four  years'  experience  of  food 
scarcity  and  cost. 

Although  Free  Trade  came  subsequently  to  my 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  I  confess  that  I  did 
not  begin  to  feel  any  doubt  about  its  merits  until 
near  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  only  apology 
I  am  able  to  make  for  having  so  long  retained  the 
opinions  formed  in  youth,  consists  in  the  fact  that 
my  ideas  of  Cobdenism  were  not  matured  until  I 
read  Cobden's  speeches,  one  of  the  most  edifying 
of  which  is,  in  part,  quoted  in  the  following  pages. 

T.  PENN  GASKELL. 


22,  Fitz George  Avenue, 

West  Kensington,  W.14. 
15  July,  1919. 


THE    IMPORTANCE    OF    BRITISH    AND 
IRISH  AGRICULTURE. 


CHAPTER    I. 

THE     IMPORTANCE     OF     BRITISH     AND     IRISH 
AGRICULTURE. 

Writers  of  all  time  have  extolled  the  merits  of 
Agriculture,  and  have  held  the  industry  to  be  the 
first  essential  in  civilised  countries.  The 
following  quotation  from  Book  III.,  Chap.  IX., 
of  Malthus's  "  Essay  on  the  Principle  of  Popula- 
tion," seems  to  the  writer  specially  appropriate  : 
"If  we  were  to  endeavour  to  lower  the  price  of 
labour  by  encouraging  the  importation  of  foreign 
corn,  we  should  probably  aggravate  the  evil  ten- 
fold. Experience  warrants  us  in  saying,  that  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  labour  would  be  slow  and 
uncertain;  but  the  decline  of  our  agriculture 
would  be  certain.  The  British  grower  of  corn 
could  not,  in  his  own  markets,  stand  the 
competition  of  the  foreign  grower  in  average 
years.  Arable  lands  of  a  moderate  quality  would 
hardly  pay  the  expense  of  cultivation.  Rich  soils 
alone  would  yield  a  rent.  Round  all  our  towns 
the  appearance  would  be  the  same  as  usual;  but 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  much  of  the  land 
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would  be  neglected,  and  almost  universally,  where 
it  was  practicable,  pasture  would  take  the  place 
of  tillage.  This  state  of  things  would  continue, 
till  the  equilibrium  was  restored,  either  by  the  fall 
of  British  rent  and  wages,  or  an  advance  in  the 
price  of  foreign  corn,  or,  what  is  more  probable, 
by  the  union  of  both  causes.  But  a  period  would 
have  elapsed  of  considerable  relative  encourage- 
ment to  manufactures,  and  relative  discourage- 
ment to  agriculture.  A  certain  portion  of  capital 
would  be  taken  from  the  land,  and  when  the 
equilibrium  was  at  length  restored,  the  nation 
would  probably  be  found  dependent  upon  foreign 
supplies  for  a  great  portion  of  her  subsistence; 
and  unless  some  particular  cause  were  to  occasion 
a  foreign  demand  greater  than  the  home  demand, 
her  independence,  in  this  respect,  could  not  be 
recovered.  During  this  period  even  her  commerce 
and  manufactures  would  be  in  a  most  precarious 
state ;  and  circumstances,  by  no  means  improbable 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  might  reduce  her 
population  within  the  limits  of  her  reduced 
cultivation.  * 

"  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  a  country 
which  depends  for  a  considerable  part  of  its 
supply  of  corn  upon  its  poorer  neighbours, 
may  expect  to  see  this  supply  gradually  diminish, 
as  these  countries  increase  in  riches  and 
population,  and  have  less  surplus  of  their  rude 
produce  to  spare. 

*  Does  not  Ireland  to-day  furnish  an  example? 
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"  The  political  relations  of  such  a  country  may 
expose  it,  during  a  war,  to  have  that  part  of  its 
supplies  of  provisions  which  it  derives  from 
foreign  states  suddenly  stopped,  or  greatly 
diminished;  an  event  which  could  not  take  place 
without  producing  the  most  calamitous  effects. 

"  A  nation  in  which  commercial  wealth 
predominates  has  an  abundance  of  all  those 
articles  which  form  the  principal  consumption  of 
the  rich,  but  is  exposed  to  be  straitened  in  its 
supplies  of  that  article,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  all,  and  in  which  by  far  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  rvenue  of  the  industrious  classes  is 
expended. 

"  A  nation  in  which  agricultural  wealth  pre- 
dominates, though  it  may  not  produce  at  home 
such  a  surplus  of  luxuries  and  conveniences  as  the 
commercial  nation,  and  may  therefore  be  exposed 
possibly  to  some  want  of  these  commodities,  has 
on  the  other  hand,  a  surplus  of  that  article  which 
is  essential  to  the  well  being  of  the  whole  State, 
and  is  therefore  secure  from  want  in  what  is  of 
the  greatest  importance. 

"  And  if  we  cannot  be  so  sure  of  the  supply  of 
what  we  derive  from  others,  as  of  what  we  produce 
at  home,  it  seems  to  be  an  advantageous  policy  in  a 
nation,  whose  territory  will  allow  of  it,  to  secure 
a  surplus  of  that  commodity,  a  deficiency  of  which 
would  strike  most  deeply  at  its  happiness  and 
prosperity. 
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"  It  has  been  almost  universally  acknowledged, 
that  there  is  no  branch  of  trade  more  profitable  to 
a  country,  even  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
than  the  sale  of  rude  produce.  In  general  its 
value  bears  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the 
expense  incurred  in  procuring  it,  than  that  of  any 
other  commodity  whatever,  and  the  national  profit 
on  its  sale  is  in  consequence  greater/' 

The  above  quotation  is  taken  from  the  Third 
Edition  of  Malthus's  famous  book,  which  edition 
was  published  in  1806,  forty  years  before  the  Corn 
Laws  were  repealed.  The  greatest  statistician  in 
Cobden's  day  was  George  Richardson  Porter, 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  a  confirmed  Free  Trader,  who 
wrote  a  book  called  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  of 
which  more  than  one  edition  was  published.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  most  valuable  information  and 
statistics.  The  writer  of  this  essay  is  making  use 
of  the  edition  called  "  A  New  Edition,"  pub- 
lished in  1847,  and  which  contains  what  is  called 
"  Preface  to  the  Second  Edition,"  which  preface 
bears  the  date  30th  November,  1846.  On  page  136 
of  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  the  chapter  on 
Agriculture  begins  and  proceeds  as   follows  : — 

"  In  every  country  the  condition  of  Agriculture 
must  be  a  subject  of  the  very  first  importance.  An 
inconsiderable  state  or  colony  may,  it  is  true, 
without  much  danger  or  inconvenience,  exist  under 
circumstances  which  oblige  it  to  be  habitually 
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dependent  upon  the  soil  of  other  countries  for  the 
food  of  its  inhabitants;  but  a  very  little  enquiry, 
and  a  very  simple  calculation,  would  suffice  to 
convince  us  that  this  can  never  be  the  case  with  a 
numerous  people.  To  supply  the  United  Kingdom 
with  the  single  article  of  wheat  would  call  for  the 
employment  of  more  than  twice  the  amount  of 
shipping  which  now  annually  enters  our  ports,  if 
indeed  it  would  be  possible  to  procure  the  grain 
from  other  countries  in  sufficient  quantity;  and  to 
bring  to  our  shores  every  article  of  agricultural 
produce  in  the  abundance  we  now  enjoy,  would 
probably  give  constant  occupation  to  the 
mercantile  navy  of  the  whole  world. 

"  These  are  assertions  which  every  one  can  in  a 
moment  verify  or  disprove  by  estimating  the 
average  consumption  of  each  inhabitant  of  the 
kingdom,  and  multiplying  its  annual  amount  by 
the  numbers  of  the  population.  If  they  are  true, 
it  must  be  equally  true  that  every  country  which 
makes  great  and  rapid  progress  in  population 
must  make  equal  progress  in  the  production  of 
food.  A  trifling  addition  to  the  number  of  the 
people  might  be  met  either  by  importations  from 
abroad,  or  by  a  diminution  of  food  which  they 
consume.  But  the  first  of  these  expedients  is 
impossible  when  any  great  accession  is  made  to 
the  population;  and  it  is  a  proposition  the  truth 
of  which  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  where  the 
people  are  deprived  of  any  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  accustomed  supply  of  food,  it  is 
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highly  improbable  that  their  numbers  should 
increase. 

"  It  has  been  shown  in  the  previous  section  how 
greatly  and  how  rapidly  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  has  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.  During  the  forty  years 
that  intervened  between  the  census  of  1801  and 
that  of  1841,  that  increase  amounted  to  10,700,000 
souls,  and  at  the  present  time  (1846)  must  have 
reached  12,000,000,  a  number  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  population  of  Great  Britain  in  1811. 

"  This  increase  of  inhabitants  would  be  suffi- 
cient, as  already  remarked,  to  contradict  the  idea 
of  any  great  inadequacy  in  the  quantity  of  food, 
if  the  observation  and  experience  of  every  one  did 
not  enable  him  otherwise  to  disprove  such  a 
position;  and  as  it  is  equally  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  increasing  wants  of  the  people  have  been 
in  any  material  degree  met  by  supplies  from 
without,  the  conviction  is  irresistibly  forced  upon 
us,  that  a  most  important  increase  in  the  amount  of 
agricultural  products  must  have  taken  place 
within  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us, 
however,  to  rest  satisfied  upon  this  point  with 
reasonings  and  calculations,  however  convincing, 
since  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
from  custom-house  returns,  the  entire  quantity  of 
grain  that  has  been  imported  into  the  kingdom 
for  each  one  of  a  long  series  of  years.  It  is 
equally  unnecessary  to  load  these  pages  with 
numbers  and  lengthened  tables  of  figures  in  order 
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to  make  good  the  position  that  has  been  here 
advanced.  The  following  short  statement  of  the 
quantity  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour  that  has  been 
imported  for  consumption  in  each  year  of  the 
present  century  will  suffice  to  show  how  insignifi- 
cant, when  compared  with  the  wants  of  the 
community,  have  been  the  supplies  which  we  have 
drawn  from  foreign  countries " 


Porter  then  gives  tables  of  the  annual  imports 
in  quarters  of  wheat,  dividing  the  period  1801  to 
1844  into  four  sections  of  10  years  each,  namely, 
1801-10,  1811-20,  1821-30,  and  1831-40,  and  a 
fifth  section  of  four  years,  namely,  1841-4.  He 
then  shows  that  the  annual  averages  for  the  four 
sections  of  10  years  each  in  the  order  of  date  are 
respectively,  600,946,  458,578,  534,992,  and 
907,638  quarters,  whilst  the  annual  average  of  the 
four  years  from  1841  to  1844  amounted  to 
1,901,495  quarters.  After  making  further 
calculations  and  comparisons  with  reference  to 
population  and  the  imports  of  wheat,  he  concludes 
with  the  following  remarks  : — 

;  The  foregoing  calculations  show  in  how 
small  a  degree  this  country  has  hitherto  been 
dependent  upon  foreigners  in  ordinary  seasons  for 
a  due  supply  of  our  staple  article  of  food.  It  is 
not,  however,  with  this  view  that  these  calculations 
are  brought  forward,  but  rather  to  prove  how 
exceedingly  great  the  increase  of  agricultural 
production  must  have  been  to  have  thus  effectively 
kept   in   a  state  of   independence   a   population 
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which  has  increased  with  so  great  a  degree  of 
rapidity.  To  show  this  fact  the  one  article  of 
wheat  has  been  selected,  because  it  is  that  which 
is  the  most  generally  consumed  in  England;  but 
the  position  advanced  would  be  found  to  hold 
equally  good  were  we  to  go  through  the  whole  list 
of  the  consumable  products  of  the  earth.  The 
supply  of  meat  during  the  years  comprised  in  the 
enquiry,  has  certainly  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population ;  and  as  regards  this  portion  of  human 
food  our  home  agriculturists  have,  during  almost 
the  whole  period,  enjoyed  a  strict  monopoly." 

From  the  quotations  given  above  from 
"  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  it  would  certainly  seem 
that  Porter  was  a  disciple  of  Malthus  in  the 
theory  that  "  Population  increases  as  the  means 
of  subsistence." 


COBDEX'S    LITTLE    ENGLANDISM    AND 
COSMOPOLITANISM. 


CHAPTER    II 

cobden's    little    englandism    and 
cosmopolitanism. 

Having  furnished  contemporary  information  as 
to  the  conditions  ruling  in  the  United  Kingdom 
at  the  time  when  a  new  fiscal  policy  was  about  to 
be  inaugurated,  and  which  (for  good  or  evil)  was 
to  rule  the  country  for  an  unbroken  period  of  over 
70  years  (possibly,  if  not  probably,  for  ever),  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  reputation  of  the  author  of  this 
policy  that  due  weight  should  be  given  to  the  words 
which  came  out  of  his  own  mouth.  In  1870 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  published  two  volumes, 
edited  by  John  Bright  and  Professor  Thorold 
Rogers,  entitled  "  Speeches  on  Questions  of  Public 
Policy,  by  Richard  Cobden,  M.P."  Amongst  the 
contends  of  Vol.  I.  are  21  speeches  on  Free  Trade 
made  by  Cobden  before  the  Repeal  Act  was  passed, 
and  four  made  subsequently.  These  25  reported 
speeches  are  numbered,  and  the  date  and  place  of 
delivery  of  each  are  given.  It  is  intended  to 
quote  here  from  two  only  of  the  speeches,  namely, 
Xo.  4  and  No.  8,  the  quotation  from  No.  4 
illustrating     Cobden's     feelings     towards     our 
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Colonies,  whilst  that  from  No.  8  establishes  his 
broad-mindedness  and  thorough  cosmopolitanism 
in  matters  of  business. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
15th  May,  1843  (after  and  with  reference  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who  at  the  time  was  Vice- 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade),  Cobden  is 
reported  in  a  portion  of  his  speech  as  follows  : — 
"  Then  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  spoke  of  sub- 
verting the  whole  of  the  colonial  system.  What 
does  he  mean  by  subverting  the  whole  of  the 
colonial  system?  We  do  profess  to  subvert  the 
colonial  monopolies.  It  is  true  that  we  would  do 
that,  but  that  is  not  subverting  the  colonial 
system.  What  we  would  do  must  benefit  the 
revenue  and  not  injure.  The  equalisation  of  the 
duty  on  sugar  would  increase  the  revenue,  as  it  has 
been  proved  by  Mr.  M'Gregor,  to  an  amount  of  not 
less  than  £3,000,000  a  year.  Take  away  the 
monopoly,  and  you  benefit  the  revenue.  You 
might,  too,  do  the  same  with  coffee.  You  might 
increase  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £300,000  a 
year  by  the  equalisation  of  the  duty  on  coffee. 
Would  it  be  an  injury  to  the  Colonies  that  ypu  left 
them  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  trade  ?  Where 
is  the  value  of  our  possessions  if  they  are  not  able 
to  supply  us  with  articles  as  cheap  and  as  good 
as  come  from  other  countries?  They  pay  us  the 
same  price  for  our  cottons  as  other  countries,  and 
no  more.  If  they  cannot  supply  us  with  sugar, 
surely  they  can  supply  us  with  something  else." 
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If  Cobden  had  lived  to  4th  August,  1914,  would 
he  have  spoken  differently?  Perhaps,  yes! 
Probably,  no ! 

The  writer  now  comes  to  Cobden 's  speech, 
numbered  8  in  the  book  above  mentioned,  and 
which  was  made  in  London  on  8th  February,  1844. 
The  portion  of  the  speech  quoted  below  is  rather 
long,  although  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  wrhole. 
Any  further  abbreviation  would  involve  the  risk 
of  not  conveying  the  speaker's  full  meaning.  The 
writer  has  taken  the  liberty  of  putting  the  portion 
which  he  considers  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance 
in  the  speech,  as  expressive  of  the  speaker's  views, 
into  italics.  "  Since  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you  here  I  have  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  many  large  assemblies  of  my  fellow- 
countrymen  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  I  return  to  this 
magnificent  gathering  with  increased  surprise  and 
gratification  at  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  that  I 
see  to  prevail  in  the  Metropolis.  I  am  told  that 
we  are  favoured  this  night  with  the  attendance  of 
many  visitors  who  are  neither  very  wTell  informed, 
nor,  of  course,  very  much  convinced  on  our 
question.  Now,  will  you,  who  sit  on  the  f rent  form 
in  our  seminary,  condescend  to  make  a  little 
allowance  if  I  give  to  these  young  pupils  a  lesson 
in  the  elementary  principles  of  Free  Trade,  and 
endeavour  to  send  them  away  as  efficient 
missionaries  as  doubtless  you  have  been  in  our 
Bur  then,  I  hope  our  good  friends  the 
reporters  will  spare  their  fingers,  that  they  may 
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not  convict  me  of  tautology.  Now  we  are  Free 
Traders ;  and  what  is  FreeTrade  ?  Not  the  pulling 
down  of  all  custom-houses,  as  some  of  our  wise 
opponents,  the  Dukes  and  Earls,  have  lately  been 
trying  to  persuade  the  agricultural  labourers;  I 
should  think  it  would  do  with  nobody  else.  By 
Free  Trade  we  mean  the  abolition  of  all  protective 
duties.  It  is  very  possible  that  our  children,  or 
at  all  events  their  offspring,  may  be  wise  enough 
to  dispense  with  custom-house  duties  altogether. 
They  may  think  it  prudent  and  economical  to  raise 
their  revenues  by  direct  taxation,  without  circum- 
venting their  foreign  trade.  We  do  not  propose 
to  do  that;  but  there  are  a  class  of  men  who  have 
taken  possession  of  the  custom-house,  and  have 
installed  their  clerks  there,  to  collect  the  revenue 
for  their  own  particular  benefit,  and  we  intend  to 
remove  them  out  of  the  custom-house. 

"  Now,  I  want  to  impress  on  our  new  friends, 
these  students  in  Free  Trade,  to  remind  them  of 
that  which  I  have  frequently  dwelt  upon,  and 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  this 
system  of  monopoly  is  analogous  in  every  respect 
to  that  which  existed  250  years  ago  under  the 
Tudors  and  the  Stuarts,  when  sovereigns  granted 
monopolies  to  the  creatures  of  their  Courts,  for  the 
exclusive  sale  of  wine,  leather,  salt,  and  other 
things,  and  which  system  our  forefathers,  at  great 
labour  and  heavy  sacrifice,  utterly  extirpated. 
One  by  one  these  monopolies  were  abolished;  and 
not     content     with     destroying     the     existing 
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monopolies,  they  passed  a  law,  which  became,  as  it 
were,  a  fundamental  principle  in  our  Con- 
stitution, that  no  sovereign,  thenceforth  for  ever, 
should  have  the  power  of  granting  a  monopoly  to 
anybody  for  the  exclusive  sale  of  any  necessary 
commodity  of  life.  Now  what  I  want  to  impress 
on  our  young  learners  is  this,  that  that  which 
sovereigns  cannot  do,  a  band  of  men  united 
together — the  selfish  oligarchy  of  the  sugar- 
hogshead  and  the  flour-sack — have  done.  They 
have  got  together  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by  their  own  Acts  of  Parliament  have  appro- 
priated to  their  own  classes  the  very  privileges, 
the  self-same  monopolies,  or  monopolies  as 
injurious  in  every  respect  to  the  interests  of  the 
people  as  those  monopolies  were  which  our  fore- 
fathers abolished  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago. 
There  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  effect  of  a 
monopoly  in  the  sale  of  sugar  held  by  a  few  men, 
the  owners  of  those  specks  of  land  in  the  West 
Indies  (for  specks  they  are  compared  with  the 
South  American  continent,  the  East  Indies,  Siam, 
China,  the  Indian  Archipelago,  and  those  other 
countries  from  which  sugar  might  be  supplied); 
there  is  no  earthly  difference  in  its  effect  on  the 
community,  whether  a  body  of  men  in  London  take 
to  themselves  a  monopoly  in  the  sale  of  sugar,  or 
whether  Queen  Victoria  granted  that  monopoly  to 
one  of  her  Court.  Well,  our  forefathers  abolished 
this  system;  at  a  time,  too,  mark  you,  when  the 
sign  manual  of  the  sovereign  had  somewhat  of  a 
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divine  sanction  and  challenged  superstitious 
reverence  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  And  shall 
we,  the  descendants  of  those  men,  be  found  so 
degenerate,  so  unworthy  of  the  blood  that  flows  in 
our  veins,  so  recreant  to  the  very  name  of  English- 
men, as  not  to  shake  off  this  incubus,  laid  on  as  it 
is  by  a  body  of  our  fellow-citizens  ? 


"  Now  the  first  and  greatest  in  my  indictment 
against  the  Corn-law  is,  that  it  is  an  injustice  to 
the  labourers  of  this  and  every  other  country* 
My  next  charge  is,  that  it  is  a  fraud  against 
every  man  of  capital  engaged  in  any  pursuit,  and 
every  person  of  fixed  income  not  derived  from 
land.  I  will  take  the  trader.  I  am  a  manu- 
facturer of  clothing,  and  I  do  not  know  why,  in 
this  climate,  and  in  the  artificial  state  of  society  in 
which  we  live,  the  making  of  clothes  should  not 
be  as  honourable — because  it  is  pretty  near  as 
useful — a  pursuit  as  the  manufacture  of  food. 
Well,  did  you  ever  hear  any  debates  in  the  House 
to  fix  the  price  of  my  commodities  in  the  market  ? 
Suppose  we  had  a  majority  of  cotton-printers 
(which  happens  to  be  my  particular  manufacture) 
in  the  House  :  and  if  we  had  a  majority  I  have  no 
doubt  we  should  find  Sir  Robert  Peel  quite  willing 
to  do  our  work  for  us  :  he  is  the  son  of  a  cotton 
printer,  and  I  dare  say  he  would  do  it  for  us  as 
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well  as  anyone  else.  Let  us  suppose  you  were 
reading  the  newspaper  some  fine  morning,  and  you 
saw  an  account  of  a  majority  of  the  House  having 
been  engaged  the  night  before  in  fixing  the  price 
at  which  yard-wide  prints  should  be  sold  :  yard- 
wide  prints  of  such  a  quality,  lOd.  a  yard;  of  such 
a  quality,  9d. ;  of  such  a  quality,  Sd. ;  of  such  a 
quality,  7d. ;  and  so  on.  Why,  you  would  rub  your 
eyes  with  astonishment !  You  would  clear  your 
spectacles,  if  you  wore  any,  and  you  would  doubt 
your  own  senses ! 


"  With  regard  to  the  farm  labourers,  our 
opponents  tell  us  that  our  object  in  bringing  about 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  is,  by  reducing  the 
price  of  corn,  to  lower  the  rate  of  their  wages.  I 
can  only  answer  upon  this  point  for  the  manu- 
facturing districts;  but  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, I  state  it  most  emphatically  as  a  truth, 
that,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  whenever  corn  has 
been  cheap  wages  have  been  high  in  Lancashire; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  when  bread  has  been  dear 
wages  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Now  I 
distinctly  put  this  statement  on  record,  and 
challenge  any  one  to  controvert  it.  Wages  may 
possibly  be  affected  by  the  price  of  food  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  rise  and  fall  in  propor- 
tion ;  but  if  they  do,  it  is  simply  for  this  reason — 
that  they  have   reached  their  minimum,   or  the 
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point  at  which  they  verge  towards  what  you  might 
call  slave  labour,  when  a  man  gets  in  the  best  of 
times  only  as  much  as  will  keep  him  in  health. 
When  corn  rises,  equal  food  must  be  given  to  the 
labourer  to  eat,  just  upon  the  same  principle  as 
farmers  or  others  give  an  equal  quantity  of  corn 
to  their  horses  in  dear  years  as  they  do  in  periods 
of  cheapness,  in  order  that  they  may  be  main- 
tained in  health,  and  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
labour  which  is  wanted  of  them.  But  whenever 
the  value  of  labour  rises  and  falls  in  the 
agricultural  districts  with  the  price  of  food,  it 
must  be  because  those  wages  have  previously  sunk 
to  that  point  which  is  next  in  degree  to  the  wages 
which  slaves  obtain  for  their  labour.  Now  let  me 
be  fully  understood  as  to  what  Free  Traders  really 
do  want.  We  do  not  want  cheap  corn  merely  in 
order  that  we  may  have  low  money  prices.  What  we 
desire  is  plenty  of  corn,  and  we  are  utterly  careless 
what  the  price  is,  provided  we  obtain  it  at  the 
natural  price.  All  we  ask  is  this,  that  corn  shall 
follow  the  same  law  which  the  monopolists  in  food 
admit  that  labour  must  follow;  that  it  shall  find 
its  natural  level  in  the  markets  of  the  world ! 

"  And  now  what  would  be  the  process  of  this 
equalisation  of  prices  ?  I  think  I  can  give  you  the 
rationale  of  it.  #  The  effect  of  Free  Trade  in 
corn  will  be  this.  It  would  increase  the  demand 
for  agricultural  produce  in  Poland,  Germany,  and 
A  merica.     That  increase  in  the  demand  for  agri- 
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cultural  produce  would  giro  rise  to  an  increased 
demand  for  labour  in  those  countries,  which  would 
I  to  raise  the  wages  of  the  agricultural 
labourers.  The  effect  of  that  would  be  to  draw 
away  labourers  from  manufactures  in  all  those 
places.  To  pay  for  that  corn,  more  manufactures 
would  be  required  from  this  country;  this  would 
tend  to  an  increased  demand  for  labour  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  which  would  necessarily 
be  attended  with  a  rise  of  wages,  in  order  that 
the  goods  might  be  made  for  the  purpose  of 
exchanging  for  the  corn  brought  from  abroad. 
Whether  prices  would  be  equalised,  according  to 
the  opinion  expressed  by  my  Lord  Spencer,  by  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  bread  abroad  to  the  level  at 
which  it  is  here,  or  whether  it  would  be  by  a  fall 
in  the  prices  here  to  the  level  at  which  they  now 
exist  on  the  Continent,  would  not  make  the  least 
earthly  difference  to  the  Free  Traders;  all  they 
ask  is,  that  they  shall  be  put  in  the  same  position 
with  others,  and  that  there  should  be  no  bar  or 
hindrance  to  the  admission  of  food  from  any 
quarter  into  this  country.  I  observe  that  there 
are  narrow-minded  men  in  the  agricultural 
districts  telling  us  :  '  Oh,  if  you  allow  Free  Trade, 
and  bring  in  a  quarter  of  corn  from  abroad,  you 
will  sell  one  quarter  less  in  England/  These  men, 
fellow-countrymen,  who  utter  such  nonsense  as 
this,  are  samples  of  the  philosophers  who  are  now 
governing  this  country.  What !  I  would  ask,  if 
you  can  set  more  people  to  work  at  better  wages — 
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if  you  can  clear  your  streets  of  those  spectres 
which  are  now  haunting  your  thoroughfares 
begging  their  daily  bread — if  you  can  depopulate 
your  workhouses,  and  clear  off  the  two  millions  of 
paupers  which  now  exist  in  the  land,  and  put  them 
to  work  at  productive  industry — do  you  not  think 
that  they  would  be,  as  we  are  now,  consumers  of 
wheaten  bread  by  millions,  instead  of  existing  on 
their  present  miserable  dietary?  Mark  me;  these 
philosophical  men,  so  profoundly  ignorant  of  wThat 
is  immediately  around  them,  but  who  meet  us  at 
every  turn  with  prophecies  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  future,  will  tell  us  forsooth,  that  Free 
Trade  will  throw  their  land  out  of  cultivation,  and 
deprive  their  labourers  of  employment." 

It  seems  to  the  writer  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
criticism  on  the  speech  just  quoted,  as  Cobden's 
motives  and  ideas,  as  expressed  by  himself, 
certainly  have  the  merit  of  being  clear  and 
unambiguous,  so  that  all  that  matters  is  the 
impression  left  on  the  reader's  mind  by  knowledge 
of  the  utterances  of  "  The  Apostle  of  Free  Trade/5 
However,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  authentic 
information  on  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  before  and  at  the  time  that  the 
unfortunate  Act  of  '46  came  into  existence. 

On  page  139  of  "Progress  of  The  Nation," 
Porter,  after  saying :  "  The  productions  of 
Ireland  *being  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
sustenance  of  its  population,  the  proposed  inquiry 
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will  necessarily  be  confined  to  Great  Britain,"  pro- 
ceeds as  follows :  "  The  mean  number  of  the 
population  between  1801  and  1810  was  11,769,725, 
and  the  average  yearly  importations  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  during  those  years,  having  been 
600,946  quarters,  the  home-grown  supply  sufficed 
for  the  food  of  11,168,779  persons,  at  the  rate  of 
eight  bushels  per  annum,  or  of  10,968,464  at  six 
bushels  per  annum.  During  the  next  ten  years 
the  mean  population  was  13,494,217,  and  the 
importations  averaged  458,578  quarters  yearly. 
The  home  supply,  consequently,  sufficed  for 
13,035,639  persons  at  the  rate  of  eight  bushels,  or 
of  12,8b2,780  at  the  rate  of  six  bushels  per  head. 
There  was  consequently,  a  greater  home  produce, 
equal  to  the  food  of  1,866,860,  or  of  1,914,316 
persons,  according  as  the  average  consumption  is 
estimated  at  eight  or  six  bushels  yearly.  Between 
1821  and  1830  the  mean  number  living  in  Great 
Britain  was  15,465,474,  and  the  average  yearly 
importations  of  wheat  and  flour  were  534,992 
quarters.  The  home-grown  corn  sufficed,  there- 
fore, for  14,930,482  persons  at  eight  bushels,  or  for 
14,752,151  persons  at  six  bushels,  and  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  the  land  was  increased,  so  as  to 
feed  1,894,843  more  persons  at  eight  bushels,  or 
1,869,371  persons  at  six  bushels.  During  the  next 
period  of  ten  years  ending  with  1840,  the  mean 
population  was  17,535,826,  and  the  average  yearly 
importations  were  equal  to  the  consumption  of 
907,63*,   or  of   1,210,184  persons,   calculated  at 
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eight  or  at  six  bushels  each.  Our  home  produce, 
therefore,  sufficed  for  either  16,628,188,  or  for 
16,325,642  persons;  and  the  increased  number  fed 
from  our  own  soil  was  1,697,706  or  1,573,491 
persons.  Between  1841  and  1844  the  mean 
number  living  has  been  18,978,964,  and  the 
average  importations  have  increased  to  1,901,495 
quarters.  Our  home-rown  corn  has  therefore 
fed  17,077,469  persons  at  eight  bushels,  or 
16,443,637  at  six  bushels  per  head;  and  the 
additional  numbers  so  fed  have  been  449,281  or 
117,995." 

It  seems  from  the  above  figures  that,  on  the  basis 
of  Porter's  lower  estimate  of  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  wheat  being  six  bushels  per  head  (at 
which  rate  the  home-grown  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  during  the  years  1841-4  was  sufficient  to 
feed  16,443,637  persons,  the  average  annual 
production  at  the  time  must  have  amounted  to 
12,332,727  quarters.  Porter  gives  for  the  same 
period  the  recorded  average  annual  importation 
of  wheat  as  being  1,901,495  quarters.  It  appears 
from  the  Statistical  Abstract  that  the  production 
of  wheat  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913  was 
7,087,000  quarters  and  the  net  importations  of 
wheat  and  its  equivalent  in  flour  was  28,380,000 
quarters.  Cobden,  in  his  speech,  quoted  above, 
ridicules  his  opponents  for  making  the  statement, 
which  he  puts  into  their  mouths  :  "  OK,  if  you  allow 
Free  Trade  and  bring  in  a  quarter  of  wheat  from 
abroad  you  will  sell  one  quarter  less  in  England." 
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When  Cobden  was  speaking,  Great  Britain  alone 
in  the  year  was  growing  12,332,727  quarters  and 
importing  1,901,495  quarters  of  wheat.  The  year 
before  the  war  began  the  home  production  was 
7,087,000  quarters,  and  the  imports  28,380,000 
quarters  of  wheat.  One  would  naturally  presume 
that  his  prophetic  utterances  were  well  founded; 
but  it  does  not  inspire  much  enthusiasm  in  the 
breast  of  "  the  man  in  the  street  "  to  know  that  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  country  for  the  last  70  years  has 
been  on  lines  laid  down  by  a  politician  who  made 
such  an  egregious  error  in  his  calculations  !  ! 
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CHAPTER  III 

IRELAND  AND  FREE  TRADE. 

Porter's  statement,  quoted  in  Chap.  II.,  "  that 
the  productions  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  Repeal 
were  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sustenance  of  its 
people,''  seems  to  the  writer  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance; and  to  deserve  the  serious  attention  of  our 
rulers.  The  minds  of  our  statesmen  have,  for  the 
last  fifty  years,  been  absorbed  in  trying  to 
discover  the  locus  of  the  germ  of  Irish  dis- 
affection. They  have  made  a  microscopic  investi- 
gation of  the  Irish  heart  and  the  Irish  brain,  but 
the  idea  that  the  cause  of  the  trouble  might  be 
found  in  the  Irish  stomach  has  seemed  too 
commonplace  for  their  exalted  imagination !  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  political  ferment  and  unrest 
arise  from  inability  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
obtain  an  adequate  supply  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  In  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  the  main 
source  of  employment  is,  in  one  way  or  another, 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  It 
may  therefore  be  useful  to  ascertain  what 
changes  have  happened  from  time  to  time,  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  to  forward 
or  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  country.     In  such 
an  enquiry  the  element  of  population  must  of 
necessity  be  taken  into  account.     It  is  convenient 
to  give  this  information  now.     The  first  official 
census  of  Ireland's  population  was  taken  in  1821, 
when    a    census    was    also   taken    of    the    other 
Divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Every  tenth 
year  subsequently  a  census  has  been  taken  of  all 
the  U.K.  Divisions.     Besides  the  Census  Returns, 
the  Blue  Books  contain  the  Registrar-General's 
estimates  of  population  on  30th  June  of  each  year. 
Below  will  be  found  in  line  with  the  respective 
years  a  Table  of  the  Population  Returns  of  Ireland 
in  each  of  the  10  Census  Years,  commencing  with 
1821   and  ending  with   1911,   whilst  in  chrono- 
logical order  the  Registrar- General's  figures  for 
the  nine  years  1842-50  are  inserted.     It  will  be 
understood    that   the    object    of    selecting    these 
intervening  years  is  to  enable  the  reader  to  observe 
when  the  upward  movement  in  the  Population 
Returns  changed  to  a  continuous  downward  move- 
ment.    It  will  be  seen  that  Ireland's  population, 
according  to  the  figures,  below,  was  at  its  zenith 
in  1845,  when  it  stood  at  8,295,000.     In  the  middle 
of  1846,  just  at  the  time  the  Repeal  Act  was 
passed,  the  corresponding  figure  was  8,288,000, 
showing  a  slight  fall  of  7,000  souls.     In  1847  there 
was  a  further  fall    of  as    many    as    263,000    in 
number,  followed  in  1848  by  a  fall  of  385,000;  in 
1849  by  a  fall  of  384,000;  in  1850  by  a  fall  of 
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378,000;  and  in  1851  by  a  further  fall  of  304,000. 
After  1851  the  rate  of  decrease  in  the  population 
appreciably  slackened,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
since  the  middle  of  last  century  the  population  of 
Ireland  in  every  year  has  been  below  the  figure  of 
the  preceding  year. 

Population  of  Ireland  at  each  Census  from  1821 

to  1911,  and  in  the  Intervening  Years  1842-1850. 

(See  Diagram  A  on  Frontispiece.) 


Year. 

Population. 

Year. 

Population. 

1821   . 

.   6,801,827 

1849   . 

.   7,256,000 

1831   . 

.   7,767,401 

1850   . 

.   6,878,000 

1841   . 

.  8,196,597 

1851   . 

.   6,574,278 

1842   . 

.  8,221,000 

1861   . 

.  5,798,967 

L848  . 

.  8,240,000 

1871   . 

.  5,412,377 

1844   . 

.   8,277,000 

1881   . 

.   5,174,836 

1845   . 

.  8,295,000 

1891   . 

.   4,704,750 

1-46   . 

.  8,288,000 

1901   . 

.  4,458,775 

1847   . 

.  8,025,000 

1911   . 

.  4,390,219 

184-   . 

.   7,640,000 

The  Figures  of  Population  here  given  accord  with  the  Diagram 
on  the  Frontispiece. 

The  remarkable  upward  movement  that  took 
place  in  Ireland's  population  during  the  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  first  Census;  and  the  still 
more  striking  decline  that  in  the  succeeding 
quarter  of  a  century  reduced  that  population  to  a 
level,  considerably  lower  than  that  at  which  it 
stood  in  1821,  must  have  been  caused  by  important 
fluctuations  in  the  economic  conditions  of  that 
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distressful  country.  The  writer  hopes  that  it  will 
not  be  thought  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of 
Cobden  to  give  three  quotations  from  Malthus, 
who  in  his  opinion  stands  out — not  unrivalled,  it 
may  be,  but  certainly  unsurpassed  by  anyone  in 
the  brilliant  line  of  British  Economists.  In  Book 
II.,  Chap.  X.,  Malthus  writes  :  "  The  population 
of  Ireland  in  1821  was  6,801,827,  and  in  1695  was 
estimated  at  1,034,000."  Secondly  he  says  in 
Book  2,  Chap.  XIII.  :  "  The  onlj  true  criterion 
of  a  real  and  permanent  increase  in  the  population 
of  any  country,  is  in  the  increase  of  the  means  of 
subsistence."  Thirdly  in  Book  3,  Chap.  XII.,  he 
lays  down  a  proposition,  which  evidently  found  no 
supporter  in  Cobden  : — "  Restrictions  upon  im- 
portations impose  no  diect  tax  upon  the  people. 
On  the  contrary  they  might  be  made,  if  it  were 
thought  advisable,  sources  of  revenue  to  the 
Government,  and  they  can  always  without 
difficulty,  be  put  in  execution,  and  be  made 
infallibly  to  answer  their  express  purpose  of 
securing  in  average  years  a  sufficient  growth  of 
corn  for  the  actual  population." 

The  economic  condition  of  Ireland  before  the 
Repeal  Act  came  into  existence,  is  extensively 
supplied  in  Chap,  vii.,  entitled  "  Trade  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  "  of  "  Progress  of  the 
Nation."  The  contents  of  this  chapter  fully  bear 
out  Porter's  assertion  that  the  productions  of 
Ireland  were  at  the  time  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  maintenance  of  its  population.     On  the  first 
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page  of  the  chapter  there  is  a  statement  showing 
the  value  of  the  Imports  into  Ireland  from  Great 
Britain,  and  the  value  of  the  Exports  from  Ireland 
to  Great  Britain.  The  figures  given  relate  to  the 
year  1801,  and  to  every  fourth  year  subsequently 
up  to  the  year  1825.  The  Imports  into  Ireland 
and  the  Exports  from  Ireland  in  1801  are  in 
both  cases  the  lowest  in  the  List,  and  amount 
respectively  to  £3,270,350  and  £3,537,725. 
The  Imports  and  the  Exports  in  the  last 
year  given  (1825)  are  both  in  value  the  highest 
in  the  List,  and  respectively  amount  to  £7,948,936 
and  £8,531,355. 

Immediately  after  giving  the  List  just  men- 
tioned, Porter  writes  : — "  No  account  of  this  trade 
can  be  given  for  any  year  subsequent  to  1825,  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  having  at  the  end  of  that  year  been 
assimilated  by  law  to  the  coasting  trade  carried 
on  between  the  different  ports  of  England;  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  single  article  of  grain 
(as  to  which  it  was  considered  desirable  by  the 
legislature  to  continue  the  record),  we  have  now  no 
official  register  of  the  quantity  or  value  of  goods 
or  produce  received  from  or  sent  to  Ireland.  That 
this  traffic  greatly  increased  in  all  its  branches 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  this  increase  may 
partly  be  attributed  to  the  abolition  of  the 
restrictions  (connected  with  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  British  and  Irish  wool),  but  probably 
still  more  to  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  upon 
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an  extensive  scale.  To  show  the  extent  to  which 
the  traffic  had  been  carried  by  this  means,  a  state- 
ment was  furnished  to  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  the  manager  of  a  company  trading 
with  steam  vessels  between  Ireland  and  Liverpool, 
of  the  quantity  and  value  of  agricultural  produce 
imported  into  that  one  port  from  Ireland  in  1831 
and  1832.  From  this  statement  it  appears  that 
the  annual  value  of  the  trade  was  about 
£4,500,000,  which  was  in  great  part  made  up  of 
articles  that  could  not  have  been  so  profitably 
brought  to  England  by  any  previously  existing 
mode  of  conveyance — such  as  live  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and  pigs.  During  the  same  two  years  the 
value  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  brought  into 
the  port  of  Bristol  averaged  about  one  million 
sterling."  From  a  Table,  which  Porter  gives  on 
page  345,  of  the  animals  sent  from  Ireland  to 
various  ports  of  England  and  Scotland  in  every 
fourth  year  from  1801  to  1825,  it  appears  that 
31,543  cattle,  669  horses,  2,879  sheep  and  1,968 
pigs,  were  so  sent  in  1801,  whilst  the  respective 
number  of  these  animals  so  sent  in  1825  were  : — 
63,519,  3,134,  72,161  and  65,919.  In  1831  and 
1832  it  appears  from  Porter's  figures  that,  the 
average  annual  number  of  animals  sent  from 
Ireland  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol  alone  were 
86,642  cattle,  801  horses  and  mules,  137,155  sheep 
and  187,403  pigs.  There  is  a  further  statement 
on  page  345,  supplied  as  Porter  says,  "by  an 
intelligent  gentleman  resident  at  Liverpool,  and 
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who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the  trade." 
This  statement  shows  the  number  and  value  of  live 
animals  brought  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  the 
year  1837 : 

Number  of  Animals.  Value  in  £. 

85,026  Black  Cattle  and  Calves     ..  1,366,071 

24,9719  Sheep  and  Lambs    ..          ..  472,302 

595,422  Pigs 1,438,55-", 

3.733  Horses  and  Mules    . .          . .  70,832 


Total  value       . .       ,£3,397,760 


The  following  remark  is  made  by  Porter  immedi- 
ately under  the  above  figures  : — "  The  value  in 
money  of  one  seemingly  unimportant  article — 
eggs,  taken  in  the  course  of  the  year  to  the  above 
two  ports  from  Ireland  amounts  to  about  £100,000. 

Perhaps,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better 
illustration  of  Irish  prosperity  in  the  first  half  of 
last  century,  than  Porter's  statement  at  the  end  of 
the  Chapter  on  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  This  statement  refers  to  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  vessels,  including  their  repeated 
voyages,  that  entered  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
from  Ireland,  and  that  left  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  for  Ireland  with  cargoes  in  each  year  from 
1801  to  1844.  It  appears  from  the  information 
thus  given  that,  in  1801  there  were  5,360  ships  of  a 
tonnage  of  456,026  entering,  and  6,816  ships  of  a 
tonnage  of  582,033  leaving  the  Ports  of  Great 
Britain',  whilst  in  1844  the  respective  number  of 
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ships  were  10,147  of  a  tonnage  of  1,349,273 
entering,  and  16,948  of  a  tonnage  of  1,817,756, 
leaving  the  ports  of  Great  Britain.  Porter's 
comment  at  the  bottom  of  the  Table  presented  is 
as  follows  : — "  If  we  compare  the  amount  of  the 
tonnage  employed  in  1801,  with  that  of  1844,  we 
shall  find  that  it  bears  the  proportion  of  100  to 
305,  showing  an  increase  of  205  per  cent.  It  will 
further  be  seen,  that  this  increase  has  been  much 
more  rapid  during  the  last  18  years  in  y/hich 
steam-vessels  have  been  so  much  brought  into  use, 
than  it  was  in  the  preceding  years  of  the  series. 
Up  to  1826  the  increase  from  1801  was  no  more 
than  62  per  cent.,  showing  a  mean  annual  increase 
of  2  2/5  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  18  years  follow- 
ing 1826,  the  increase  from  1801  has  been  142  per 
cent.,  or  very  nearly  8  per  cent,  annually." 

Another  very  valuable  Table  or  Statement, 
relating  to  the  export  from  Ireland  of  her  cereal 
produce  (not  required  for  her  own  consumption) 
to  Great  Britain,  occurs  on  the  adjoining  page  to 
that  just  alluded  to,  in  connection  with  shipping. 
Porter's  heading  to  the  Table  in  question  is  as 
follows  : — "  Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  various 
kinds  of  Grain  and  Meal  brought  into  Great 
Britain  from  Ireland,  in  each  year  from  1815  to 
1845."  If  anything  justifies  Porter's  statement 
on  page  139  of  his  book  that  "  the  productions  of 
Ireland  are  more  than  sufficient  for  the  sustenance 
of  its  population";  that  justification  will  be 
furnished  by  this  Statement.     There  are  in  the 
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Table  or  Statement  nine  vertical  columns  and  31 
(one  for  each  year)  horizontal  lines  of  figures.  The 
years  are  arranged  in  order  in  the  first  column. 
The  cereal  figures  all  represent  quarters,  Wheat 
figures  being  in  Col.  2,  Barley  figures  in  Col.  3, 
and  the  figures  for  Oats  in  Col.  5.  Cols.  4,  6,  7 
and  S  contain  the  figures  relating  to  cereals  of 
minor  importance  and  which  it  is  unnecessary  here 
to  bring  in.  The  ninth  column  gives  the  total  of 
all  the  cereals,  but  as  the  three  cereals  here 
selected,  so  largely  predominate  in  making  up  the 
total,  this  column  may  also  be  excluded  from  the 
figures  given  below. 

In  order  that  a  fair  indication  may  be  afforded 
to  the  reader  to  observe  the  progress  or  retro- 
gression in  Irish  Agriculture  that  was  taking 
place  previously  to  1846,  the  writer,  in  the  State- 
ment below  divides  the  31  years,  1815-1845,  into 
two  periods,  namely,  the  15  years  1815-29,  which 
he  calls  Period  1,  and  the  16  years  1830-45,  which 
lie  calls  Period  2.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
cereal  figures  represent  not  only  the  whole  grain, 
but  also  the  equivalent  of  flour  or  meal. 
Table  of  Annual  Averages  of  Cereals  Exported 
from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  in  Quarters. 

Period.  Wheat.  Barley.  Oats. 

(1)    1815—29         340,978  59,506         1,116,853 


(2)    1830—45         506,707         128,993         2,089,943 

_ 


105,729  69,487  973,090 


Increase  in 
(2)  over  (1) 

Increase  per  cent.     48.  11.6  78. 
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In  "  Progress  of  the  Nation  "  Porter  complains 
of  the  absence  of  statistical  information  that  was 
obtainable  before  he  came  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  assiduity  which  he 
displayed  in  obtaining  and  circulating  important 
facts  and  figures,  relating  to  Agriculture  and 
Manufactures,  was  not  continued  with  the  same 
zeal  by  his  successors.  It  is  not  till  1867  that  we 
get  figures  in  the  Statistical  Abstract,  beyond  those 
connected  with  the  sale  of  corn  in  the  various 
country  markets  and  the  average  monthly  prices  of 
the  same,  that  furnish  any  indication  of  the  results 
of  our  annual  harvests.  However,  for  the  year 
just  mentioned  (1867)  the  Statistical  Abstract 
published  statements,  showing  the  areas  of  land 
under  different  crops  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  which  useful  information  has  of  course 
been  continued  in  subsequent  years.  A  further 
innovation  came  about  in  respect  to  the  year  1884, 
when  the  Board  of  Agriculture  were  able  to 
furnish  returns  of  the  actual  productions  of  the 
British  and  Irish  harvests.  These  returns  have 
been  regularly  continued  year  by  year,  so  that  for 
a  period  of  over  thirty  years  we  have  had  full 
information  of  the  results  of  the  industry  of 
Agriculture.  These  results,  unfortunately,  do  not 
tend  to  inspire  "  the  man  in  the  street "  with  any 
great  amount  of  enthusiasm  for  what  was  in 
Cobden's  day  (and  which  ought  to  be  so  now)  the 
greatest  of  our  trade  and  business  institutions. 

The  writer  has,  from  the  Statistical  Abstract, 
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obtained  the  figures,  showing  the  wheat  produc- 
tion per  acre  in  Ireland  for  1884  and  the  three 
subsequent  years.  In  bushels  per  acre  and  in 
chronological  order  the  respective  figures  are 
27-27,  28-84,  27-03  and  28-31,  the  average  being 
27-8625.  In  the  Table  below  it  has  seemed  fair 
and  reasonable  to  assume  for  the  period  1867-83, 
for  which  years  only  the  acreage  is  known,  an 
annual  production  of  28  bushels  or  3J  quarters  of 
wheat  per  acre.  For  the  year  1884  and  subse- 
quently the  cereal  production  is  regularly 
recorded,  and  therefore  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
putting  down  the  exact  figures.  As  there  can  be 
no  question  that  production  largely  depends  on 
price,  the  writer  is  inserting  in  the  Table  below 
the  average  annual  Gazette  prices  recorded  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract,  although  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that,  it  is  the  trend  of  prices  to  which  the 
farmer  looks,  when  deciding  how,  within  the  terms 
of  his  covenant  with  his  landlord,  he  can  best  crop 
his  land. 

The  description  of  Table  1  is  as  follows  : — 

Cols.  1  and  2  relate  to  a  period  of  Protection,  Cols.  3 
and  4  to  a  period  of  Free  Trade. 

Col.  1  embraces  the  8  years  selected  quadrennially  from 
1815—43  and  the  year  1845,  with  prices  in  brackets. 

Col.  2  give3  the  quarters  of  Irish  Surplus  Wheat  and 
Flour  brought  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland. 

Col.  3  embraces  every  fourth  year  from  1867  to  1915, 

with  prices  in  brackets. 
Col.  4  gives,  as  stated  above,  the  estimated  and  actual 

returns  in  quarters  of  Irish  Wheat  grown. 
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PROTECTION. 


FREE  TRADE. 


COL.  1. 

COL.  2. 

COL.  3. 

COL.  4. 

1815(63/8) 

189,544 

1867(64/5) 

913,619 

1819(72/3) 

404,747 

1871(56/8) 

864,363 

1823(51/9) 

400,068 

1875(45/2) 

564,624 

1829(56/9) 

405,255 

1879(43/10) 

551,278 

1831(66/4) 

557,520 

1883(41/7) 

331,807 

1835(39/4) 

661,773 

1887(32/6) 

237,774 

1839(70/8) 

258,331 

1891(37/0) 

326,930 

1843(50/1) 

413,466 

1895(23/1) 

138,606 

1845(50/10) 

779,113 

1899(25/8) 

216,403 

1903(26/9) 

146,997 

1907(30/7) 

165,625 

1911(31/8) 

207,011 

1915(52/10) 

404,695 

The  Figures  here  given  are  shown  graphically  by  the  Diagram 
on  the  Frontispiece  marked  A. 

A  study  of  Irish  agricultural  conditions  from 
1867  to  the  present  day  may  afford  some  indication 
of  the  use  to  which  land  in  the  Island  was  devoted 
near  the  middle  of  last  century. 

In  1911  the  population  of  Ireland  was  4,383,608, 
the  area  of  land  sown  with  corn  in  that  year  being 
1,254,413  acres,  of  which  area  45,056  acres  were 
under  wheat,  150,189  acres  were  under  barley,  and 
1,040,185  acres  were  under  oafs,  the  balance  of 
11,011  acres  being  under  rye,  beans  and  peas. 

In  1867  the  population  of  Ireland  was  5,482,459, 
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the  area  of  land  sown  with  corn  in  that  year  being 
2,115,700  acres,  namely  261,034  acres  under 
wheat,  172,932  acres  under  barley,  1,660,511  acres 
under  oats,  and  21,223  acres  under  rye,  beans  and 
peas. 

In  1911  for  every  100  persons,  85  acres  of  land  were 
sown  with  corn. 

In  1867  for  every  100  persons,  38^  acres  of  land  were 
sown  with  corn. 

In  1845  the  population  of  Ireland  was  8,295,000. 

In  1911  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 

26,061,000  qrs.  of  wheat. 
In  1867  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 

1  ."5,568,000  qrs.  of  wheat. 
In  1845  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  was 

1,088,000  qrs.  of  wheat. 

Looking  at  the  extremely  rapid  fall  in  the  Irish 
population  in  the  22  years  from  1845  to  1867,  it 
would,  according  to  the  Malthus  theory,  appear 
that  the  decline  in  the  means  of  subsistence  had 
been  concurrently  rapid.  If  this  were  so,  it  would 
seem  that,  taking  into  account  the  large  increase  in 
imported  wheat,  the  decline  in  the  home  produc- 
tion would  be  intensified.  For  the  reasons 
mentioned  the  writer  feels  confident  that,  in  1845 
there  must  have  been  in  Ireland  at  least  5,000,000 
acres  of  land  growing  corn.  Evidence  of  the  fact 
that  a  large  area  of  land  at  the  time  was  devoted 
to  cereal  cultivation  is  furnished  on  page  346  of 
"  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  where  it  is  stated  3^ 
million  quarters  of  grain  of  various  kinds  were 
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brought  into  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  in  1845, 
the  largest  quantity  in  any  year  of  the  period 
1815-45. 

The  writer,  rather  more  than  thirty  years  ago 
(Mr.  Balfour  at  the  time  was  Chief  Secretary)  was 
professionally  engaged  under  the  distinguished 
Engineer,  the  late  Sir  John  Wolfe  Barry,  in  making 
the  necessary  studies  in  connection  with  two  im- 
portant Government  Enquiries  in  Ireland.  The  first 
of  these  Enquiries  had  for  its  object  the  provision 
of  such  works  as  would  relieve  the  land  adjacent 
to  the  River  Barrow  from  the  danger  of  being 
flooded.  The  second  Enquiry  related  to  the  pro- 
posed construction  of  branch  railways  from  the 
existing  lines  to  various  points  on  the  Irish  Coast. 
The  writer,  in  carrying  out  his  duties,  paid  two 
visits  to  Ireland,  on  each  occasion  staying  some 
months,  and  travelling  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
country  before  his  work  was  finished.  Wretched 
poverty,  dearth  of  employment  and  low  wages  for 
those  in  work,  were  conditions  which  largely 
prevailed.  The  signs  of  a  past,  far  better  than 
the  then  present,  were  to  be  met  with  at  times. 
Every  now  and  then  one  would  see  a  good  country 
house  and  grounds,  apparently  untenanted  and 
uncared  for.  In  County  Galway  there  were  good- 
sized  villages,  every  house  of  which  was 
uninhabited.  In  County  Sligo  the  writer  has  seen 
a  succession  of  first-rate  flour  mills,  fitted  with 
good  machinery  and  placed  along  a  river  as  close 
together  as  was  possible,  the  space  between  them 
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being  no  more  than  was  necessary  to  obtain  the 
requisite  fall  for  the  water  wheels,  which  auto- 
matically provided  the  power  to  work  the 
machinery.  The  writer  was  told  by  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  it  was  many  years  since 
the  mills  had  been  used.  At  the  time  it  did  not 
occur  to  him  to  ask  wThether  the  grain,  at  a  previ- 
ous period  ground  into  flour,  had  been  home-grown 
or  foreign.  Probably,  as  at  the  time  he  had  not 
turned  his  Free-Trade  coat,  he  did  not  look  upon 
the  matter  as  one  of  much  importance ! 

The  unhappy  lot,  befalling  a  country,  where  (as 
is  the  case  with  Ireland)  the  population  shows  a 
continuous  decrease,  has  so  far  not  affected  Great 
Britain,  the  two  Divisions  of  which  with  Ireland 
make  up  the  United  Kingdom.  In  Ireland  the 
main  source  of  employment  is  connected  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  so  that  although " 
temporarily,  Cobden's  policy  (the  object  of  which 
is  clearly  set  out  in  the  italicised  portion  of  his 
speech,  quoted  in  a  previous  portion  of  this  essay) 
may  have  benefited  manufacturing  interests  in 
Great  Britain,  it  was  absolutely  disastrous  to  our 
Western  Island,  where  in  the  short  space  of  ten 
years  a  quarter  of  the  population  disappeared. 
The  downward  movement  in  the  number  of  people 
in  Ireland,  although  slackening,  never  stopped,  or 
at  least  had  not  done  so  at  the  commencement  of 
the  war.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  now  little 
more  than  half  that  of  1846,  and  is  only  two-thirds 
of  that  of  1821  (nearly  a  century  ago),  when  a 
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rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  the  people  set  in, 
accompanied  by  a  period  of  prosperity,  which  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  unfortunate  legislation 
of  '46. 

It  may  be  confidently  stated  that  arable  land 
requires,  if  properly  cultivated,  at  least  double  the 
amount  of  labour  of  that  which  would  suffice  for 
pasture  land,  whilst  in  the  case  of  the  former, 
there  is  also  an  addition  to  the  farmer's  expendi- 
ture on  account  of  the  extra  horses  he  requires. 
It  was  therefore  only  natural  that,  when  the  price 
of  cereals  declined,  owing  to  the  encouragement 
given  to  foreign  competition  by  the  Repeal  Act, 
whereby  corn,  produced  under  inferior  labour 
conditions,  could  undersell  that  grown  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  landowners  and  farmers, 
especially  in  Ireland,  converted  much  of  their 
arable  into  pasture  land.  This  they  were  obliged 
to  do  for  their  own  protection.  The  change  in  the 
use  made  of  the  land  may  have  been  unavoidable 
for  the  farmers,  but  unfortunately  it  meant 
distress  and  poverty  to  the  farm  labourers,  whose 
occupation  was  taken  away,  with  the  only  alterna- 
tive of  emigrating  to  foreign  lands. 

It  is  also  sad  to  think  that,  the  legislation  for 
the  last  fifty  years  dealing  with  Irish  affairs, 
although  it  may  have  (the  Wyndham  Act 
especially)  benefited  the  farmers,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  done  much  (if  anything  at  all)  to  improve  the 
lot  of  the  peasant  class,  who  even  now  must  form 
a  large  majority  of  the  Irish  population.     It  may 
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be  of  interest,  in  order  to  show  how  Ireland  can 
come  to  the  front  if  the  chance  be  given  her,  to 
mention  some  statistics  relating  to  wheat  harvests 
of  recent  date.  In  the  four  years,  1911-14,  a 
period  uninfluenced  by  the  war,  the  average 
annual  production  of  wheat  in  Ireland  was 
185,328  quarters,  whilst  the  average  annual  pro- 
duction for  the  two  years  1915  and  1916  was 
379,037  quarters,  showing  a  yearly  addition  of 
194,709  quarters.  At  6  bushels  per  head  per 
annum,  the  extra  amount  of  wheat  produced  in 
Ireland  during  the  two  years  1915  and  1916, 
would  have  supplied  the  wheaten  foodstuffs  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  people  for  the  two  years. 
However,  even  this  increased  production  was  only 
half  the  amount,  which  in  1845,  Ireland  was  able, 
after  supplying  her  own  wants,  to  send  to  Great 
Britain. 

The  writer  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  fatal 
Act  of  '46  was  responsible  for  the  collapse  of  Irish 
prosperity,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point 
out  that,  the  hope  of  the  benefit  which  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  Act  felt  would  accrue  to  himself 
and  his  class  when  the  Act  was  in  operation, 
coupled  with  his  confidence  that  the  manufactures 
of  Germany  and  other  countries  would  at  the  same 
time  receive  their  death-blow,  were  never  fully 
realised,  as  the  following  figures  show.  On  page 
118  of  the  Statistical  Abstract  (Cd.  9137)  it 
appears  that  the  United  Kingdom  sold  and  con- 
signed to  Germany   in  the  year   1913,   Articles 
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wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
£27,007,148,  whilst  from  page  112  we  find  that, 
in  the  same  year  the  United  Kingdom  bought,  and 
Germany  sold  and  consigned  similarly  described 
Articles  to  the  value  of  £52,287,106.  In  1879 
Bismarck  established  a  system  in  Germany,  which 
may  be  described  as  all-round  Protection,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  highly  successful,  as  far 
as  trade  with  the  United  Kingdom  was  concerned. 
In  1878,  the  year  previous  to  the  change  in 
Germany's  fiscal  policy,  the  United  Kingdom 
imported  from  Germany  goods  of  the  total  value 
of  £23,570,836,  and  exported  to  Germany  goods 
of  the  total  value  of  £29,167,665.  The  figures 
relating  to  1913  were  all  manufactured,  but  those 
relating  to  1878  were  of  all  kinds;  and  those 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  included 
goods  previously  received  from  foreign  countries 
and  our  Colonial  possessions.  In  1878  the  value 
of  British  goods  alone,  exported  to  Germany,  are 
stated  to  have  been  £19,457,190. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

COBDEN  THE   FRIEND  OF  THE  BRITISH   FARMER! 

The  reason  why  so  much  space  has  been  devoted 
to  the  special  consideration  of  the  effect  in  Ireland, 
produced  by  the  passing  of  the  Repeal  Act,  is  that 
Agriculture  was  Ireland's  all-in-all,  and  that 
when  this  was  destroyed,  the  hopes  of  her  people 
vanished.  Although  Ireland  was  the  greatest 
sufferer  by  the  inauguration  of  Cobdenism,  she  is 
only  one  of  the  three  Divisions  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  composed,  so  that  the  full 
effect  of  the  legislation  carried  out  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Government  can  only  be  shown  by  figures 
which  apply  to  the  whole  country.  There  is 
plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  Cobden  and  his 
supporters  were  not  inspired  with  the  single  object 
of  getting  more  ample  supplies  of  food,  but  that 
they  had  designs  of  a  more  dangerous  character, 
seriously  affecting  the  security,  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  their  fellow-citizens.  From  the 
book  called  "  Cobden's  Political  Writings,"  it 
appears  that  the  "  Apostle  of  Free  Trade  "  felt 
confident  that,  owinsj  to  the  natural  increase  of 
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population  being  inadequate  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  manufactures  when  Free  Trade  became 
established,  "  a  great  immigration  must  take  place 
from  the  agricultural  districts.3'  It  would  also 
seem  that  Porter,  who  was  quite  uninfluenced  by 
personal  considerations,  expected  that  the  spread 
of  manufacturing  industries,  in  a  somewhat 
distant  future,  might  affect  agricultural  interests. 
On  page  161  of  "  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  Porter 
writes  :  "By  the  employment  of  means,  such  as 
have  been  here  indicated,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  for  a  much  longer  period  than  twenty  years, 
the  soil  of  these  islands  will  continue  to  yield  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants ; 
and  when  at  length  the  increase  of  population 
shall  have  passed  the  utmost  limit  of  production, 
there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  shall  still 
obtain,  in  full  sufficiency,  the  food  that  we  require. 
The  limited  extent  of  cultivable  land  necessarily 
limits  also  the  number  of  labourers  employed  upon 
it ;  the  additional  hands  will  consequently  have  to 
betake  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  articles 
desired  in  other  countries,  where  a  different  order 
of  things  will  exist;  and  those  hands,  if  there 
were  no  obstacle  to  the  admission  of  foreign  grain, 
would  be  as  effectually  engaged  in  producing  food, 
when  employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Lancashire, 
and  the  iron  mines  of  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire, 
as  if  their  industry  were  applied  directly  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil."  It  is  evident  from  this 
quotation  that  Porter  did  not  wish  to  see  Manu- 
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facture  injure  or  lessen  Agriculture,  but  only  to 
come  in  as  an  adjunct  in  the  employment  of  labour, 
when  ail  the  available  land  in  the  country  was 
under  cultivation.  With  Cobden,  however,  there 
was  none  of  this-  squeamishness  !  His  scheme  was 
to  induce  farm  labourers  to  give  up  their  work  on 
the  land  and  to  come  into  the  factories,  belonging 
to  himself  and  his  fellow  cotton-printers !  The 
italicised  portion  of  his  speech  in  the  quotation  on 
pages  20  and  21  explains  the  further  happy 
results  that  might  be  expected,  when  we  obtained 
our  food  supplies  from  abroad  instead  of  produc- 
ing them  at  home ! 

The  writer  will  now  endeavour  to  compare,  as 
far  as  the  United  Kingdom  is  concerned,  the 
agricultural  results  of  the  two  opposite  fiscal 
policies  of  Protection  and  Free  Trade.  Accord- 
ing to  Porter  the  views  of  economists  in  his  day 
varied  in  their  estimates  of  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  wheat  per  head  of  population  between  the 
two  extremes  of  6  and  8  bushels.  He  does  not 
express  any  opinion  as  to  which  estimate  he 
thinks  the  nearer  the  truth,  but  simply  shows  at 
various  dates  how  much  wheat  would  be  required 
to  feed  the  population  at  6  bushels  and  how 
much  at  8  bushels  per  head.  As  the  annual 
amount  of  imported  wheat  was  recorded  regularly, 
and  the  population  was  also  known  he  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  calculations.  At  the 
present  time  fresh  information  is  fortunately 
obtainable,    as    for    1884,    and    since,    there    are 
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published,  figures  of  the  annual  production  of 
corn,  whilst  the  net  importations  are  of  course 
continued.  From  the  statistics  connected  with 
the  30  years  1884  to  1913  inclusive,  the  annual 
consumption  of  wheat  per  head  of  population 
comes  out  at  6  bushels  or  360  lbs.  It  is  on  this 
basis  that  the  Tables  set  out  in  the  following 
pages,  as  far  as  the  year  1883  and  all  previous  ones 
are  concerned,  are  constructed.  For  the  years 
1884  to  1913  the  actual  figures  required  are 
furnished  by  the  Statistical  Abstract,  and  are 
made  use  of  in  the  Tables.  It  must  be  mentioned 
that  there  are  certain  influences  connected  with 
food  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom,  which 
are  liable  to  vary  in  effect  from  one  period  to 
another.  For  instance,  a  calculation,  based  on  a 
recent  period,  with  the  Irish  population  only  a 
tenth  of  that  of  the  whole  United  Kingdom,  might 
not  give  a  correct  result  if  applied  to  a  period  70 
years  ago,  when  Ireland's  population  relatively  to 
the  whole  country  was  more  than  three  times  as 
great  as  it  is  now.  This  consideration  is  of 
importance,  as  the  food  of  the  Irish  population 
compared  with  that  of  the  English,  consists  less 
of  wheat  and  more  of  potatoes  and  oats.  Then 
again  in  the  old  days,  when  wheat  was  compara- 
tively dear,  there  would  be  less  waste  and  more 
self-denial  in  the  consumption  of  food.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  animal  food 
enters  into  the  daily  diet  of  the  working  classes  at 
the  present  day  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it 
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did  in  Cobden's  time.  Also  (and  this  is  a  most 
important  consideration)  in  the  days  of  Protection, 
only  about  6  per  cent,  of  the  wheat  consumed  was 
imported,  whereas  now  (under  the  Free  Trade 
Regime)  only  20  per  cent.,  or  one-fifth  of  the  wheat 
consumed  is  home-grown.  The  importance  to  be 
attached  to  the  source  from  which  the  wheat  con- 
sumed is  obtained,  lies  in  the  fact  that,  of  the 
wheat  imported  the  whole  is  available  for  con- 
sumption, whilst  as  regards  the  home-grown  wheat 
a  certain  portion  has  to  be  retained  for  seed.  If 
7  per  cent,  of  the  crop  be  estimated  as  the  amount 
retained  for  seed,  then  for  the  Protection  Period, 
1822-46,  where  the  average  annual  production  is 
shown  in  Table  2  to  be  17,502,000  quarters,  the 
amount  to  be  retained  would  be  1,225,140  quarters, 
which  is  more  than  the  average  annual  importa- 
tion of  1,034,000  quarters.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  retention  of  so  much  for  the  seed  of  the  home- 
grown wheat  reduces  by  an  equivalent  amount  the 
360  lbs.  per  head  for  the  year's  consumption. 
There  is  another  factor  that  may  be  mentioned. 
In  former  days  the  labourers,  engaged  in  farm 
work,  formed  a  much  larger  portion  of  the  entire 
population  than  is  now  the  case,  whilst  their  long 
hours,  hard  work  and  exposure  made  it 
indispensable  that  they  should  not  be  stinted  in 
food. 
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In  the  four  Tables  numbered  2,  3,  4  and  5,  the 
eight  columns  in  each  are  as  follows  : — 


Column  No. 


The  Year. 

The  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1,000's. 

The  Net  Importation  of  Wheat  and  Flour  in  1,000 
quarters. 

The  Home  Production  of  Wheat  in  1,000  quarters. 

The  Net  Importation  of  Wheat  and  Flour  in  lbs. 
per  head. 

The  Home  Production  of  Wheat  in  lbs.  per  head. 

The  Total  Consumption  of  Wheat  in  lbs.  per  head. 

Gazette  Price  of  Wheat  per  quarter  in  shillings  and 
pence. 


(B) 

United  Kingdom  Wheat  Statistics,  1822-1913. 
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CHAPTER  V 

FREE  TRADE  THE  ENEMY  OF  MANUFACTURE. 

At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Repeal  Act  the 
United  Kingdom  held  a  position  incomparably 
better  than  that  of  all  other  countries,  by  possess- 
ing vast  wealth  and  abundant  resources  for 
increasing  the  same.  This  highly  favoured 
position  was  established  under  the  fiscal  policy  of 
Protection,  but  as  at  the  time  Agriculture  was  the 
only  industry  that  could  be  said  to  be  seriously 
threatened  by  foreign  competition,  public  opinion 
did  not  concern  itself  about  putting  any  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  manufactured  goods 
made  abroad.  It  was  the  sliding-scale  duties  on 
corn  (which  duties  protected  agriculturists  from 
severe  losses  in  case  of  a  combination  of  small 
crops  and  low  world  prices,  thus  inducing  them  to 
use  their  land  to  the  best  advantage)  that  excited 
the  bitter  enmity  of  the  Manchester  School  and  the 
Anti  Corn-law  League.  The  previously  quoted 
speech  of  Cobden,  who  was  regarded  as  a  hero  by 
these  two  influential  bodies,  shows  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  Free  Traders  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  plentiful  supply  of  food  was 
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obtained  at  home,  although  they  could  not  disguise 
their  hope  that  by  the  encouragement  about  to  be 
given  to  foreign  agriculture,  British  manu- 
facturers would  be  relieved  from  the  fear  of 
foreign  competition  in  their  own  trades.  One 
would  have  thought  that  men  who  were  patriotic- 
ally inclined,  would  have  preferred  putting  their 
own  countrymen  into  a  position  of  being  good 
customers  to  themselves,  rather  than  the  adoption 
of  the  low  system  of  intrigue,  which  Cobden 
suggests  in  his  speech. 

Porter  (whose  genuine  patriotism  one  cannot 
help  admiring)  was,  notwithstanding  that  he  was 
a  keen  Free  Trader,  evidently  not  at  ease  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  Repeal  Act  on  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  this  country,  although  he  did  not 
seem  to  realise  that  British  Agriculture  would  be 
seriously  affected.  The  following  quotation, 
taken  from  pages  201  and  202  of  "  Progress  of  the 
Nation,"  where  the  splendid  position  of  the 
British  cotton  trade  is  described  at  the  time  the 
Repeal  Act  was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book,  shows 
that  Porter  had  serious  misgivings  as  to  what  was 
in  the  future  in  store  for  British  industries  under 
Free  Trade.  "  Provided  nothing  shall  occur  to 
prevent  the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country 
from  developing  itself  in  the  same  extraordinary 
manner  it  has  done  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
the  new  candidates  for  employment  will  receive 
the  same  encouragement  as  those  have  experienced 
who  have  preceded  them.     But  this  is  a  state  of 
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things  liable  to  be  deranged.  There  are  many 
causes  which  might  contribute  to  this  derange- 
ment. A  war,  however  much  on  other  grounds  to 
be  deplored,  might  in  this  respect  be  among  the 
least  fatal  of  these  checks  to  our  manufacturing 
industry,  since  it  would  offer  another  employment 
in  the  place  of  those  that  would  be  abridged.  The 
closing  of  foreign  markets,  through  the  increasing 
skill  or  the  jealousy  of  manufacturers  in  other 
countries,  and  a  falling  off  in  the  hitherto 
continually  augmented  supply  of  the  raw  material, 
are  among  the  more  obvious  of  those  adverse 
circumstances.  The  closing  against  us  of  some 
accustomed  channels  of  trade  has,  at  times,  been 
experienced;  but  the  degree  of  distress  which  it 
would  otherwise  have  occasioned  has,  in  a  short 
time,  been  removed  by  the  demands  of  new 
customers,  who  have,  in  a  measure,  been  compelled 
to  become  such  by  the  continually  diminishing 
prices  of  our  goods.  It  will  be  seen  in  a  future 
section  of  this  work,  in  how  great  a  degree  these 
counteracting  causes  have  operated  during  the  last 
forty-five  years ;  but  although  hitherto  the  favour- 
able has  always  more  than  counter-balanced  the 
unfavourable  circumstances  that  have  affected  the 
demand  for  our  products,  it  can  hardly  be  hoped 
that  the  same  good  fortune  will  always  attend  us ; 
that  '  new  worlds '  are  to  be  continually  '  called 
into  existence  '  as  fast  as  the  improvements  of  our 
spinning  and  weaving  machinery  may  require  new 
customers;   or   that   another   India  will   offer   a 
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market  in  which  we  can  undersell  the  native 
manufacturers  of  fabrics,  the  raw  material  for 
which  is  grown  upon  their  own  soil,  and  which 
from  time  immemorial  have  been  among  the  chief 
staples  of  their  country." 

From  the  above  quotation  it  is  evident  that 
Porter  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  the  manu- 
facturers of  the  United  Kingdom  would  have  to 
face  serious  competition  in  the  future.  As  the 
Cotton  Trade,  at  the  time  the  Eepeal  Act  was 
passed,  was  the  most  important  of  all  our 
industries  with  the  exception  of  Agriculture,  its 
history  is  of  special  importance.  Porter,  in  his 
book,  picks  out  the  Cotton  Trade  because  of  the 
extraordinary  progress  it  had  made  during  the 
first  45  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  On  page 
179  of  "  Progress  of  the  Nation  "  there  is  a  Table 
giving  the  Quantities  of  Eaw  Cotton  in  lbs.,  taken 
for  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  from 
1801  to  1844.  Taking  these  figures  in  quin- 
quennial periods  as  far  as  possible,  and  giving 
the  annual  average  of  each  period  in  the  nearest 
million  lbs.,  the  results  are  set  out  below.  Fortu- 
nately, there  are  official  records  in  existence  which 
render  it  possible  to  continue  Porter's  figures 
down  to  a  recent  date.  From  1845  to  1913 
inclusive,  figures  corresponding  with  those  stated 
by  Porter,  have  been  taken  from  the  Statistical 
Abstract.  The  figures  relating  to  1801  to  1913 
inclusive,  obtained  from  the  two  sources 
mentioned,  are  set  out  below  in  22  periods,  of 
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which  the  first  embraces  six  years  and  the  last 
seven  years,  each  of  the  intervening  20  periods 
being  a  quinquennium. 


TABLE  8. 


Quinquennium  ending  with 

♦1806 

1811 
1816 
1821 
L826 
1831 
1836 
1841 

1846 

1851 
1856 
1861 
1866 
1871 
1876 
1881 
1886 
1891 
1896 
1901 
1906 
tl913 


6  years. 


Annual  Average  in  Million  lbs. 
of  Raw  Cotton  used  in  manufacture. 

57 
83 
70 
141 
167 
241 
312 
428 

• 530 

590 

795 

974 

610 

1077 

1253 

1307 

1448 

1601 

1482 

,  1587       ' 

1683 

1968 

t  7  years. 
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Table  8  ia  graphically  illustrated  by  Diagram  C. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  figures  given  in 
Table   8   that,    in   the   40   years   of    Protection, 
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1806-46,  United  Kingdom  cotton  manufacture 
increased  ninefold,  whilst  during  the  67  years  of 
Free  Trade,  1846-1913,  the  corresponding  increase 
did  not  amount  to  fourfold.  Put  in  another  way, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  increase  of  cotton  con- 
sumed in  manufacture  from  1806  to  1846  was 

TABLE  9. 


PERIOD. 

Average  Annual  Quantity  in  Million  Pounds  of 
Raw  Cotton  imported  from  the  United  States  into 

UNITED  KINGDOM. 

GERMANY. 

1850 

432 

0-038 

1860 

1,264 

66 

1870 

649 

87 

1875 

912 

75 

1880 

1,217 

154 

1885 

1,210 

234 

1888-1892 

1,547 

404 

1893-1897 

1,428 

567 

1898-1902 

1,568 

854 

1903-1907 

1,639 

991 

1908-1913 

1,716 

1,210 

Table  9  is  graphically  illustrated  by  Diagram  C. 

(using  simple  interest)  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
per  annum,  whilst  for  the  period  of  67  years  from 
1846  to  1913,  the  corresponding  increase  per 
annum  was  4 \  per  cent ! 

A  still  better  comparison  of  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  the  rival  fiscal  systems,  is  furnished  by 
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(Cd.  7525),  the  last  published  Statistical  Abstract 
for  the  principal  and  other  foreign  countries,  a 
Blue  Book  containing  statistics,  which  include  the 
r  1913.  On  page  518  of  this  publication  there 
Table  showing  the  quantity  of  Raw  Cotton 
exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany  and  other  countries  for  the 
years  1850,  1880,  1870,  1875,  1880,  1885,  and  for 
each  year  from  1888  to  1913  inclusive.  From  this 
Table  the  writer  has  constructed  Table  9,  set  out 
above,  and  dealing  only  with  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  as  regards  Raw  Cotton  Exports 
from  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  stated  that  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
addition  to  the  great  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
imported  from  the  United  States,  also  imports  a 
large  amount  from  Egypt.  The  amount  so 
imported  in  1913  was  402  million  lbs.  On  the 
other  hand  the  United  Kingdom  in  1913,  out  of 
her  total  imports  of  raw  cotton,  re-exported  257 
million  lbs.  The  figures  quoted  above  from 
(Cd.  7525)  have  caused  some  doubt  to  arise  in  the 
writer's  mind  as  to  whether  Cobden  succeeded  in 
his  design  of  getting  the  operatives  in  the 
factories  of  Germany  and  other  countries  to  offer 
their  services  as  farm  labourers !  The  amount  of 
raw  cotton  (38,552  lbs.)  imported  from  the  United 
States  into  Germany  in  1850,  appears  so  paltry 
compared  with  the  amount  of  431,531,000  lbs. 
imported  by  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  same 
source,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  noticing. 
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It  is  possible,  however,  that  instead  of  importing 
cotton  direct  from  the  United  States,  Germany 
may  have  previously  obtained  her  supplies  of 
cotton  by  getting  re-exports  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  does  not  seem  unlikely,  as  in  the 
fifties  the  United  Kingdom  every  year  re-exported 
over  ten  per  cent,  of  her  imports  of  raw  cotton. 
It  will  be  noticed  from  Table  9,  and  also  from 
the  Diagram  of  Cotton  Manufactures,  that  it  was 
between  1870  and  1880  the  Cotton  Imports  into 
Germany  took  a  sudden  jump,  and  that  the  rise 
was  continuous  afterwards.  It  was  in  1879  that 
Germany's  Great  Chancellor  showed  his  country- 
men the  way  to  checkmate  the  feeble  scheme,  by 
which  the  "  Apostle  of  Free  Trade "  looked 
forward  to  destroy  German  manufactures ! 

As  at  the  time  of  the  Anti  Corn-law  Agitation, 
the  woollen  manufacturers  were  almost  as  keen  as 
the  cotton  manufacturers,  in  their  support  of 
Cobdenism,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  refer  to 
such  statistics  as  are  available  in  connection  with 
the  woollen  trade.  On  page  166  of  "  Progress  of 
the  Nation,"  Porter  refers  to  this  trade  as 
follows  : — "  From  a  very  early  period  the  woollen 
manufacture  has  been  an  object  of  the  especial 
protection  of  the  English  Government. 
Originally,  indeed,  the  freest  exportation  of 
British  wool  was  allowed;  but  in  1660  it  was 
strictly  prohibited,  and  this  law  remained  in  force 
until  1825.  The  prohibition  was  grounded  upon 
the  belief  that  the  long-staple  or  combing-wdol  of 
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England  is  superior  for  some  manufacturing 
purposes  to  that  of  any  other  country,  and  that  by 
keeping  the  raw  material  at  home  we  should  secure 
to  ourselves  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  certain 
fabrics.  The  mistaken  policy  of  this  selfish 
system  has  been  rendered  fully  apparent  since  its 
abandonment.  No  sooner  were  the  French  manu- 
facturers able  to  procure  the  combing-wool  of 
England,  than  they  set  their  ingenuity  at  work 
to  profit  fully  from  the  concession,  and  produced 
new  stuffs  from  English  wool  superior  to  any  that 
we  had  ever  produced  in  this  country.  Thus 
stimulated,  our  manufacturers  also  applied  them- 
selves to  the  discovery  of  superior  processes,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  very  few  years  have  produced 
merinos  and  other  stuffs  in  every  respect  equal  to 
the  fabrics  of  France.  By  this  means  our  stuff 
manufacture  has  received  an  important  impetus. 
In  the  five  years  from  1820  to  1824,  while  the 
prohibition  to  export  English  wool  was  still  in 
force,  the  average  annual  shipments  of  that 
description  of  woollen  goods  amounted  to 
1,064,441  pieces.  In  the  five  years  following, 
during  which  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
occurred,  the  average  annual  export  of  such  goods 
amounted  to  1,228,239  pieces;  and  in  the  next 
quinquennial  period  from  1830  to  1834,  the 
average  rose  to  1,505,993  pieces;  between  1835  and 
1  ^39  the  average  export  was  1,429,057  pieces;  and 
during  the  last  five  years,  1840  to  1844,  it  reached 
2,128,212  pieces,  being  exactly  double  the  quantity 
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exported  during  the  last  five  years  in  which  the 
prohibition  existed ;  thus  furnishing  a  satisfactory 
answer  to  those  persons  who  predicted,  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  a  departure  from  a 
restrictive  policy ;  the  absolute  ruin  of  that  branch 
of  our  export  trade.  In  1837,  with  the  intention 
of  insuring  to  the  manufacturers  the  full 
advantage  of  the  home  market,  an  Act  was  passed 
forbidding  any  one  to  wear  clothes  of  foreign 
manufacture;  but  this  law,  which  was  never  very 
strictly  enforced,  was  soon  after  repealed." 

The  writer's  object  in  giving  the  above  quota- 
tion is  twofold.  In  the  first  place  he  wishes  to 
show  that  before  the  Repeal  Act  was  passed  the 
woollen  manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom 
had  a  flourishing  trade.  Secondly,  the  quotation 
is  a  proof  that  in  1825  the  woollen  manufacturers 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  been  brought  into  a 
very  flourishing  position ;  and  that  in  consequence, 
they  were  able  to  dispense  with  the  protection  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  by  reason  of  having  a 
monopoly  of  the  use  of  British  and  Irish  wool, 
which  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  in  the 
world. 

In  1867  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
Kingdom  were  for  the  first  time  officially  recorded. 
In  that  year  there  were  found  to  be  28,919,101 
sheep  in  Great  Britain,  and  4,826,015  in  Ireland, 
making  a  total  of  33,745,116  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  1877  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Ireland  had  fallen  to  3,989,178,  a  reduction  of 
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836,837  in  10  years.  As  Ireland  had  been  going 
downhill  rapidly  and  continuously  from  1846, 
both  in  population  and  prosperity,  it  would  seem 
likely  that  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  sheep 
had  been  going  on  long  before  1867.  In  this  case, 
as  between  1867  and  1877  there  had  been  a  falling 
off  of  836,837  in  the  number  of  sheep,  it  would  not 
be  unlikely  that  between  1846  and  1867  there  had 
been  a  preliminary  reduction  of  as  many  as 
1,173,985.  This  condition  of  things  would  be 
equivalent  to  stating  that  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Ireland  in  1846  was  6,000,000. 

In  fci  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  Porter  gives 
remarkable  evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Ireland 
between  1800  and  1845.  In  Chapter  VII.  of  this 
book  many  details  are  furnished,  relating  to  the 
live  animals  sent  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain 
between  1800  and  1837.  It  appears  that  in  1801 
only  2,879  sheep  were  sent,  whilst  for  the  three 
years  1805,  1809,  and  1813,  picked  out  by  Porter, 
there  was  an  annual  average  number  of  8,671 
sheep.  Porter  then  picks  out  the  two  years  1817 
and  1821,  the  annual  average  for  which  amounted 
to  27,485,  whilst  the  number  for  the  year  1825 
was  72,161.  The  numbers  of  sheep  sent  to  Liver- 
pool and  Bristol  alone  in  the  two  years  1831  and 
1832  represent  an  annual  average  of  137,455. 
Porter  then  goes  on  to  state  the  number  of  live 
animals  brought  from  Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  the 
year  1837.  This  statement  is  to  the  effect  that 
249,719    sheep    and    lambs    were    brought    from 
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Ireland  to  Liverpool  in  the  year.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  sign  of  the  importance  of  this  sheep 
traffic,  that  whereas  in  1801  ten  times  as  many 
head  of  cattle  as  of  sheep  were  exported  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  in  1837  Great  Britain 
received  from  Ireland  three  times  as  many  sheep 
as  cattle.  No  doubt  the  removal  of  the  restriction 
on  the  export  of  wool  in  1825  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  sheep  farmers,  whilst  the  comparatively 
early  age  at  which  lambs  arrive  at  maturity  made 
it  possible  to  secure  large  additions  to  the  flocks 
from  year  to  year. 

Although  the  writer  has  estimated  that  the 
number  of  sheep  in  Ireland  in  1846  was  6,000,000, 
he  is  anxious  not  to  attach  too  much  importance  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  very  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  sheep  brought  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain  after  1801.  Therefore  in  order  to 
be  on  the  safe  side  he  is  assuming  that  the  numbers 
of  Irish  sheep  in  1801  was  half  of  the  number  in 
1846.  This  means  that  in  1801  there  were 
3,000,000  sheep  in  Ireland,  whilst  in  1846  there 
were  6,000,000. 

On  page  175  of  "  Progress  of  the  Nation," 
recognised  authorities  are  quoted  to  show  that  in 
1800  there  were  19,007,607  sheep  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  that  the  quantity  of  wool  yielded  by 
these  animals  was  94,376,640  lbs.  Porter  then 
gives  the  following  estimate  for  the  year  1800  of 
the  "  quantity  of  wool  available  for  manufactur- 
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ing    purposes,    exclusive    of    that    produced    in 
Scotland  and  Ireland." 

Lbs. 
From  flocks  in  England  and  Wales         94,376,640 
Foreign  wool  imported         . .  . .  8,609,369 


Together     . .        102,986,008 

A  further  estimate,  based  on  expert  knowledge, 
follows  with  respect  to  the  year  1844,  the  details 
of  which  estimate  are  set  out  below  : 

Lbs. 
From  flocks  in  England  and  Wales       145,734,880 
Foreign  wool  imported,  1844  . .  63,154,698 


Together     . .       208,879,578 

"  Showing,"  as  Porter  says,  "  an  increase  since 
1800  of  more  than  100  per  cent." 

In  1801  the  population  of  Scotland  was  2/llths 
of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  so  that  as  Scotland 
is  a  pastoral  country  it  seems  reasonable  to  esti- 
mate that  in  1844  the  number  of  sheep  in  Scotland 
were  2/llths  of  the  number  in  England,  and  the 
wool  from  the  Scotch  sheep  2/llths  of  that  from 
the  English  and  Welsh  sheep.  2/llths  x 
145,724,880  =  17,159,390,  which  is  the  amount  in 
pounds  of  the  wool  from  the  Scotch  sheep.  As  it 
has  been  estimated  that  in  1800  there  were 
3,000,000  sheep  in  Ireland,  the  wool,  which  they 
would  supply  at  5  lbs.  per  sheep,  would  amount  to 
15,000,000  lbs. 
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In  1841  the  population  of  Scotland  was,  to  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to 
6,  so  that  as  in  1844  the  wool,  from  flocks  in 
England  and  Wales,  has  been  estimated  at 
145,724,880  lbs.,  one-sixth  of  this  amount,  or 
24,287,480  lbs.  will  represent  the  Scotch  contribu- 
tion of  wool,  whilst  as  the  Irish  sheep  have  been 
estimated  at  6,000,000,  their  wool,  at  5  lbs.  per 
sheep,  would  be  equal  to  30,000,000  lbs. 

For  the  United  Kingdom  the  wool  available  for 
manufacture  would  be  as  follows  : — 

Lbs. 
From  Porter's  Estimate  for  1800 . .  102,986,008 

From  Scotch  Wool 17,159,390 

From  Irish  Wool 15,000,000 


Together 

135,145,398 

Or,  say  135  million  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

From  Porter's  Estimate  for  1844.  . 

208,879,578 

From  Scotch  Wool 

24,287,460 

From  Irish  Wool 

30,000,000 

Together 

263,167,038 

Or,  say  263  million  Lbs. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  use  the 
figures  of  "  wool  available  for  manufacture  M  for 
the  year  1801,  instead  of  for  1800,  and  the  corre- 
sponding figures  for  the  later  period,  for  1846 
instead  of  for  1844.     The  reason  for  doing  this 
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is  on  account  of  1801  being  the  year  in  which  the 
Act  of  Union  was  passed,  and  1846  the  year  in 
which  Free  Trade  was  inaugurated. 

In  the  preparation  of  Table  10,  which  will  be 
found  below,  and  in  extending  the  figures,  con- 
nected with  woollen  manufactures,  from  the  year 
1846  down  to  a  recent  date,  it  seemed  to  the  writer 
unnecessary  to  make  any  estimates  for  the  years 
intervening  between  1846  and  1867.  This  year 
(1867)  is  important  because  several  British  and 
Irish  statistics,  connected  with  Agriculture,  and 
of  an  official  character,  relating  to  this  year  and 
subsequently,  are  obtainable.  Similar  statistics, 
commencing  with  1872  and  connected  with 
Germany,  are  published  in  the  Statistical 
Abstract  for  Foreign  Countries.  Table  10  records 
(except  as  regards  the  three  lines,  connected  with 
the  years  1801,  1846  and  1867,  and  which  deal 
with  the  United  Kingdom  only)  corresponding 
figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  for 
every  fifth  year  from  T872  to  1912.  It  may  be 
stated  that  in  all  cases  the  annual  amount  of  wool 
obtainable  from  a  sheep  is  estimated  at  5  lbs.  The 
Table  shows  how  much  home-produced  wool,  as 
well  as  how  much  imported  wool,  has  been  used  in 
manufacture,  but  does  not  show  how  much  of  the 
home-produced  wool  has  been  exported,  or  how 
much  imported  wool  has  been  re-exported.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  in  1867  out  of  169,000,000 
lbs.  of  home-produced  wool  less  than  9,000,000 
were  exported,  whilst  in  1912  out  of  145,000,000 
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lbs.  of  home-produced  wool  100,000,000  lbs.  were 
exported,  the  principal  buyers  being  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

The  7  columns  of  Table  10  are  as  follows  : — 


Column  No. 


1.  The  year  beginning  with  1801  and  ending  with  1912. 

2.  British  and  Irish  Wool  available  for  manufacture 

in  Million  Pounds. 

3.  Net  Imports  of  Wool  into  U.K.  in  Million  Pounds. 

4.  Total  Wool  available  for  manufacture  in  U.K.  in 

Million  Pounds. 

5.  German  Wool  available  for  manufacture  in  Million 

Pounds. 

6.  Net   Imports  of  Wool  into   Germany  in   Million 

Pounds. 

7.  Total  Wool  available  for  manufacture  in  Germany 

in  Million  Pounds. 

TABLE    10. 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 

GERMANY. 

COL.  1. 

COL.  2. 

COL.  3. 

COL.  4. 

COL.  5. 

COL.  6. 

COL.  7. 

1801 

126 

9 

135 

1846 

200 

63 

263 

1867 

160 

130 

290 

1872 

153 

169 

322 

86 

118 

204 

1877 

151 

223 

374 

60 

151 

212 

1882 

108 

225 

333 

80 

195 

275 

1887 

111 

259 

370 

80 

244 

324 

1892 

112 

312 

424 

60 

350 

410 

1897 

58 

369 

427 

43 

359 

402 

1902 

92 

358 

450 

23 

353 

379 

1907 

77 

451 

528 

24 

408 

432 

1912 

45 

473 

518 

10 

480 

490 
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Diagram  of  Woollen    Manufactures 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  there  was  a  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  woollen  manufacture  of  Germany 
than  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  should 
be  remarked  that,  this  condition  of  things  became 
accentuated  after  1877.  In  1879  Germany- 
discarded  Free  Trade  and  adopted  Protection. 
From  1877  to  1912  there  was  an  increase, 
according  to  the  Table,  in  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  Kingdom  of  38  per  cent., 
whilst  between  the  same  years  the  corresponding 
increase  in  Germany  was  130  per  cent ! 


THE  VITAL  NECESSITY  FOR  ENGLAND 
SCRAPPING  HER  FOOLISH  FISCAL 
POLICY. 


CHAPTER  VI 

THE  VITAL  NECESSITY  FOR  ENGLAND  SCRAPPING  HER 
FOOLISH  FISCAL  POLICY. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  adoption  by  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Free  Trade  in  1846  was 
mainly  due  to  the  personality  of  Richard  Cobden. 
In  the  speech  quoted  in  Chapter  II.,  Cobden 
ridicules  the  idea  that  Agriculture  would,  in  any 
way,  be  injured  by  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn-laws. 
The  writer  gives  the  pushing  politician  full  credit 
for  saying  what  he  genuinely  believed  to  be  true, 
although  arguing  from  the  fact  that  a  pint  mug  is 
not  capable  of  holding  more  than  a  pint  of  water 
(or  beer)  it  seems  strange  that  the  human  stomach 
when  full  of  foreign  foodstuff,  should  at  the  same 
time  provide  space  for  an  equal  amount  of  a 
similar  article,  produced  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland.  However,  this  is  a  trifle,  and  the  broad 
fact  remains  that,  the  Repeal  Act  was  passed 
under  the  firm  belief  that  no  injury  would  accrue 
to  British  and  Irish  Agriculture. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that,  it  is  most  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
rival  policies  that  were  before  the  country  and 
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Parliament  in  1846.  It  is  the  common  belief  that 
the  only  question  to  be  decided  was,  whether  the 
Corn-laws  should  be  retained  or  abolished, 
whereas  in  point  of  fact,  there  was  a  definite 
proposal  from  the  supporters  of  the  Corn-laws 
that,  the  same  Protection  which  was  given  to 
British  and  Irish  Agriculture  should  be  extended 
to  British  and  Irish  Manufacture.  Had  Cobden 
and  his  friends  accepted  this  eminently  wise 
suggestion  :  How  different  would  have  been  the 
position  of  the  United  Kingdom  to-day !  How 
Ireland,  instead  of  retrogressing  in  population 
and  prosperity,  would  have  increased  in  numbers, 
in  wealth  and  in  contentment!  However,  it  was 
not  to  be  the  lot  of  this  country  to  escape  the  Curse 
of  Cobdenism,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  show, 
from  the  words  that  fell  from  Cobden's  own  lips, 
how  he  "  turned  down "  the  offer  which  his 
opponents  made  to  him.  From  the  21  speeches  on 
Free  Trade,  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
Chapter  II.,  as  having  been  made  by  Cobden,  the 
writer  has  selected  No.  20,  because  it  seems  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that,  the  supporters  of  the 
Corn-laws  wished  to  extend  the  duties  on  the 
imports  of  agricultural,  to  manufactured 
products,  so  that  the  Agriculturists  and  the 
Manufacturers  should  be  placed  on  terms  of 
equality. 

Speech  No.  20,  made  at  Manchester  on  15th 
January,  1846,  about  five  months  before  the 
Repeal   Act   was   placed   on   the   Statute   Book, 
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commences  and  goes  on  as  follows  : — "I  shall 
begin  the  few  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to  this 
meeting  by  proposing,  contrary  to  my  usual 
custom,  a  resolution,  and  it  is : — u  That  the 
merchants,  manufacturers  and  other  members  of 
the  National  Anti-Corn-law  League  claim  no  pro- 
tection whatever  for  the  manufactured  products 
of  this  country,  and  desire  to  see  obliterated  for 
ever  the  few  nominally  protective  duties  against 
foreign  manufacturers,  which  still  remain  upon 
the  Statute  Books/  Gentlemen,  if  any  of  you 
have  taken  the  pains  to  wade  through  the  reports 
of  the  protectionists'  meetings,  as  they  are  called, 
which  have  been  held  lately,  you  would  see  that 
our  opponents,  at  the  end  of  seven  years  of  our 
agitation,  have  found  out  their  mistake  and  are 
abandoning  the  Corn-laws;  and  now,  like 
unskilful  blunderers  as  they  are,  they  want  to  take 
up  a  new  position  just  as  we  are  going  to  achieve 
the  victory.  Then  they  have  been  telling  some- 
thing very  like  fibs,  when  they  claimed  the  Corn- 
laws  as  compensation  for  peculiar  burdens.  They 
say  now  that  they  want  merely  protection  in 
common  with  all  other  interests,  and  they  now 
call  themselves  the  advocates  of  protection  to 
native  industry  in  all  its  branches ;  and  by  way  of 
making  the  appeal  to  the  less  informed  portion  of 
the  community,  they  say  that  the  Anti-Corn-law 
League  are  merely  the  advocates  of  Free  Trade  in 
corn,  but  we  want  to  preserve  a  monopoly  in 
manufactures. 
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"  Now  the  resolution  which  I  have  to  submit  to 
you,  and  which  we  will  put  to  this  meeting  to- 
night— the  largest  by  far  that  I  ever  saw  in  this 
room,  and  comprising  men  of  every  class  and  of 
every  calling  in  this  district — let  that  resolution 
decide,  once  and  for  ever,  whether  our  opponents 
can  with  truth  lay  that  to  our  charge  henceforth. 
There  is  nothing  new  in  this  proposition,  for  at 
the  very  beginning  of  this  agitation — at  the 
meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce — when  that 
faint  voice  was  raised  in  that  small  room  in  King 
Street  in  December,  1838,  for  the  total  and 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws — when  that 
ball  was  set  in  motion  which  has  been  accumulat- 
ing in  strength  and  velocity  ever  since,  why,  the 
petition  stated  fairly  that  this  community  wanted 
no  protection  for  its  own  industry.  I  will  read 
the  conclusion  of  that  admirable  petition; — it  is 
as  follows  : — 

"  Holding  one  of  the  principles  of  eternal 
justice  to  be  the  inalienable  right  of  every  man 
freely  to  exchange  the  result  of  his  labour  for  the 
productions  of  other  people,  and  maintaining  the 
practice  of  protecting  one  part  of  the  community 
at  the  expense  of  all  other  classes  to  be  unsound 
and  unjustifiable,  your  petitioners  earnestly 
implore  your  honourable  House  to  repeal  all  laws 
relating  to  the  importation  of  foreign  corn  and 
other  foreign  articles  of  subsistence;  and  to  carry 
out  to  the  fullest  extent,  both  as  affects 
Agriculture    and    Manufactures,    the    true    and 
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peaceful  principles  of  Free  Trade  by  removing 
all  existing  obstacles  to  the  unrestricted  employ- 
ment of  industry  and  capital. 

"  We  have  passed  similar  resolutions  at  all  our 
it  aggregate  meetings  of  delegates  in  London 
ever  since  that  was  issued. 

"  I  don't  put  this  resolution  as  an  argument  or 
as  an  appeal  to  meet  the  appeals  made  in  the 
protection  societies'  meetings.  I  believe  that  the 
man  who  now,  in  this  seventh  year  of  our  discus- 
sion, can  come  forth  before  their  country,  and  talk 
as  those  men  have  done — I  believe  that  you  might 
as  well  preach  to  the  deaf  adder.  You  cannot 
convince  them.  I  doubt  if  they  have  not  been 
living  in  their  shells,  like  oysters ;  I  doubt  whether 
they  know  that  such  a  thing  is  in  existence  as  a 
railroad  or  a  penny  postage,  or  even  as  an  heir  to 
the  throne.  They  are  in  profound  ignorance  of 
everything,  and  are  incapable  of  being  taught. 
We  don't  appeal  to  them,  but  to  a  very  large 
portion  of  this  community,  who  don't  take  a  very 
prominent  part  in  this  discussion — who  may  be 
considered  as  important  lookers-on.  Many  have 
been  misled  by  the  reiterated  assertions  of  our 
opponents;  and  it  is  at  this  eleventh  hour  to 
convince  these  men,  and  to  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  joining  our  ranks,  as  they  will  do,  that 
I  offer  this  proof  of  disinterestedness  and  the  fair- 
ness of  our  proposals.  I  don't  intend  to  go  into 
an  argument  to  convince  any  man  here  that 
protection  to  all  must  be  protection  to  none.     If  it 
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takes  from  one  man's  pocket,  and  allows  him  to 
compensate  himself  by  taking  an  equivalent  from 
another  man's  pocket,  and  if  that  goes  on  in  a 
circle  through  the  whole  community,  it  is  only  a 
clumsy  process  of  robbing  all  to  enrich  none;  and 
simply  has  this  effect,  that  it  ties  up  the  hands  of 
industry  in  all  directions.  I  need  not  offer  one 
word  to  convince  you  of  that.  The  only  motive 
that  I  have  to  say  a  word  is,  that  what  I  say  here 
may  convince  others  elsewhere — the  men  who  meet 
in  protection  societies.  But  the  arguments  I 
should  adduce  to  an  intelligent  audience  like  this, 
would  be  spoken  in  vain  to  the  Members  of 
Parliament,  who  are  now  the  advocates  of 
protection.  I  shall  meet  them  in  less  than  a  week 
in  London,  and  there  I  will  teach  the  A  B  C  of  this 
protection.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  teach 
children  words  of  five  syllables  when  they  have 
not  got  out  of  the  alphabet." 

The  writer  has  quoted  only  about  a  fifth  of 
Cobden's  speech  No.  20,  but  he  trusts  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  reader,  it  certainly  is  for  himself. 
The  curious  animosity  shown  by  Cobden  to  the 
establishment  of  protective  duties,  although  a 
manufacturer  himself,  seems  strange.  Malthus 
says  :  "  Restrictions  upon  importations  impose  no 
direct  tax  on  the  people."  Duties  are  collected 
and  retained  by  the  State,  and  if  the  articles  pro- 
tected can  be  economically  produced  at  home, 
competition  between  producers  will  prevent  the 
undue  raising  of  prices.       Every  manufacturer, 
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every  producer  of  commodities  of  any  kind, 
whether  of  food,  clothing,  comfort  or  luxury, 
knows  that  minimum  production  and  minimum 
costs  run  in  double  harness,  as  it  is  only  when  full 
results  are  obtained  from  the  working  facilities 
which  are  at  his  disposal  that,  his  fixed  charges 
are  spread  over  the  largest  possible  area,  so  that 
per  unit  or  per  article,  they  are  at  an  irreducible 
minimum. 

If  instead  of  abolishing  the  Corn-laws,  the 
proposals  which  Cobden  said  his  opponents  had 
proposed,  namely,  of  putting  Import  Duties  on 
Foreign  Manufactures  entering  the  country,  had 
been  carried  out,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
benefits  which  would  have  accrued  to  the  United 
Kingdom;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
would  have  been  immense !  In  the  first  place  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  40  years  commenc- 
ing with  1872  and  ending  with  1911  there  were 
4,000,000  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  United  States,  an  average  of  100,000  per 
annum.  These  emigrants  were  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  fact  that,  the  scale  of  wages  in 
the  United  Staes  was  much  higher  than  that  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  Had  the  advocates  of 
duties  on  manufactured  goods  coming  from 
abroad  into  the  United  Kingdom,  been  able  in 
Cobden's  day  to  carry  out  their  views  of  taxing 
foreign  manufactures  and  of  retaining  the  duty 
on  corn,  probably  but  little,  if  any,  of  this  large 
emigration    would    have   taken   place,    with   the 
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result  that,  there  would  now  have  been  a  greatly 
improved  condition  of  things,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  interested  in  the 
figures  below  relating  to  various  countries,  and 
arranged  contemporaneously,  as  far  as  possible, 
showing  the  density  of  the  population  by  giving 
the  number  of  people  per  square  mile,  and  stating 
the  average  annual  percentage  of  increase  between 
the  first  and  last  years  mentioned.  The  number 
of  people  to  the  square  mile  follows  after  the  year 
to  which  it  relates  and  is  in  brackets. 
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As  the  population  figures  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States  are  so  different, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  if  the  financial 
statistics  of  these  two  countries  show  a  responsive 
tendency,  as  may  be  expected,  if  the  Malthus 
theory  be  true.  For  this  purpose  the  years  1881, 
1886,  1891,  1896,  1901,  1906  and  1911  have  been 
selected,  whilst  the  four  intervening  years  between 
the  successive  quinquennial  dates  have  been 
omitted.  The  figures  relating  to  the  value  of  the 
net  imports  of  goods  and  to  that  of  the  exports 
have  been  extracted  from  the  Statistical  Abstracts. 

The  figures  set  out  in  the  preceding  pages, 
showing  the  rapid  increase  of  population  in  the 
United  States  since  1881  and  the  concurrent 
increase  of  the  wealth  of  that  country,  afford 
evidence  that  one  result  was  under  the  influence 
of  the  other,  or  that  the  same  cause  produced  the 
two  results  simultaneously.  Anyway,  the  Malthus 
theory  seems  to  have  been  upheld.  However,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  the  figures  are  very  stimulat- 
ing from  the  British  and  Irish  point  of  view,  as 
the  gain  of  population  by  the  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States,  which  the 
latter  country  obtained,  caused  a  double  loss  to 
the  former,  for  the  diminution  in  the  number  of 
the  people  must  have  caused  a  deprivation  of  the 
wealth  their  labour  would  have  produced. 

As  it  is  likely  to  be  felt  that,  in  the  criticism  of 
a  certain  fiscal  policy,  the  selection  of  a  special 
period,  although  a  fairly  lengthy  one,  is  not  as 
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conclusive  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  full  length 
of  time,  during  which  such  policy  existed,  were 
taken  into  account,  the  writer  is  doing  his  best  to 
meet  such  criticism,  by  bringing  forward  figures 
commencing  with  1854  and  terminating  with 
1913,  the  last  year  unaffected  by  the  war.  It  was 
not  till  1854,  the  eighth  year  after  Cobden  brought 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  "  into  line  "  that,  official  figures 
were  recorded  of  the  real  or  declared  values  of  the 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  although  for  a 
long  time  previously  full  information  had  been 
furnished  regarding  the  exports.  The  three 
periods  selected,  as  affording  a  fair  representation 
of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  date 
of  the  Repeal  Act  to  the  year  preceding  that  in 
which  the  war  commenced,  are  the  7  years  1854- 
1860,  the  7  years  1874-1880,  and  the  7  years  1907- 
1913.  Table  13,  set  out  below,  consists  of 
four  columns,  of  which  the  first  relates  to  the 
year.  The  second  column  gives  the  value  of  the 
Net  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  the  figures 
for  the  same  being  obtained  by  deducting  from 
the  Total  Imports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial 
Produce  the  value  of  such  Produce  re-exported. 
The  third  column  gives  the  Declared  Value  of  the 
Produce  and  Manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom 
exported.  The  fourth  column  figures  represent 
the  excess  of  the  figures  in  the  second  column  over 
the  corresponding  ones  in  the  third  column. ,  The 
Annual  Averages  are  given  at  the  bottom  of  each 
column. 
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TABLE    13. 
Valub  of  United  Kingdom  Imports  and  Exports. 


PERIOD 

A.     1854—1860. 

Year. 

Net  Imports. 

Exports  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce. 

Excess  of 
Imports. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S54 

133,752,687 

72,076,854 

55,675,833 

1855 

122,539,635 

98,933,7S1 

23,603,854 

1856 

149,150,749 

97,184,726 

51,966,023 

1857 

163,736,247 

95,688,085 

68,048,162 

1S58 

141,409,809 

115,826,948 

25,582,861 

1>59 

153,900,909 

122,066,107 

31,834,802 

1860 

181,900,749 

116,608,756 

65,291,993 

Average 

149,484,398 

103,483,608 

46,000,790 

PERIOD 

B.     1874—1880. 

1874 

311,990,358 

239,558,121 

72,432,237 

1875 

315,793,217 

223,465,963 

92,327,254 

1876 

319,017,305 

200,639,204 

118,378,101 

1877 

340,966.727 

198,893,065 

132,073,662 

1878 

316,135,798 

192,848,914 

123,286,884 

1878 

305,740,269 

191,531,708 

114,205,561 

1880 

347,875,245 

223,060,446 

124,815,099 

Average 

322,502,745 

209,999,632 

111,074,542 

PERIOD  C.     1907.— 1911. 


1907 

553,865,858 

426,035,033 

127,830,825 

1908 

513,329,790 

377,103,824 

136,225,966 

1909 

533,360,138 

378,180,347 

155,179,791 

1910 

574,496,979 

430,334,772 

144,162,207 

1911 

577,398,393 

454,119,298 

123,279,095 

1912 

638,902,940 

487,223,439 

151,679,501 

1913 

659,159,702 

525,245,289 

133,914,413 

Average 

578,644,828 

439,748,857 

138,895,971 

The  three  periods  are  called  A,  B  and  C  respectively. 
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Looking  at  Table  13,  it  will  be  noticed  that  the 
middle  year  of  Period  A  is  1857  and  the  middle 
year  of  Period  C  is  1910,  so  that  on  the  average 
there  are  53  years  between  them.  It  will  also  be 
noticed  that  with  regard  to  Period  A  the  average 
annual  excess  in  value  of  Imports  over  Exports  is 
£46,000,790,  whilst  the  corresponding  figure  for 
Period  C  is  £138,895,971,  or  a  trifle  over  three 
times  as  much  as  that  for  Period  A.  In  other 
words  the  figures  relating  to  the  Excess  of  Imports 
for  Period  C  are  200  per  cent,  greater  than  those 
for  Period  A.  As  the  difference  in  time  is  53 
years  the  average  annual  growth  of  this  Excess  at 
simple  interest  has  been  over  3|  per  cent.  There 
may  be  many  well-informed  individuals,  who  will 
look  with  equanimity  on  figures,  which  show  that 
in  value  the  imports  are  largely  in  excess  of  the 
exports;  and  who  will  regard  this  as  a  proof  of 
the  extraordinary  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  hoped,  however,  that  the  reader  will  form  a 
definite  opinion  of  the  meaning  of  Table  12  before 
coming  to  a  conclusion  about  Table  13. 

From  Table  12  it  appears  that  in  the  30  years 
from  1881  to  1911  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  : — 

88  per  cent,  in  United  Kingdom  Imports  and 
137%  in  U.S.  Imports. 
116  per  cent,  in  United  Kingdom  Exports  and 
127%  in  U.S.  Exports. 

86  per  cent,  in  United  Kingdom  Customs  and 
60%  in  U.S.  Customs. 
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As  regards  the  large  increase  in  the  United  States 
Imports  it  is  evident  that,  this  was  mainly  con- 
nected with  raw  materials,  or  other  articles  not 
liable  to  a  duty,  as  there  was  no  corresponding 
increase  in  the  Customs.  It  may  be  stated  that 
in  1911  the  Customs  Receipts  were  6^  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  Imports  for  the  United  Kingdom, 
whilst  the  corresponding  figure  for  the  United 
States  was  15  per  cent. 

The  main  question,  however,  about  Table  12, 
resolves  itself  into  settling  the  categories  into 
which  the  Imports  and  the  Exports  are  to  be  put. 
It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  only  way  to  decide 
this  point  is  to  assume  that  the  relationship 
between  the  two  transactions  is  the  same  as  that, 
which  takes  place  between  a  buyer  and  seller, 
where  the  former  pays  and  in  return  receives  the 
goods,  and  the  latter  parts  with  the  goods  and 
receives  the  cash  in  exchange.  If  this  principle 
be  accepted  then  Table  12  shows  the  United  States 
to  have  been  in  a  very  flourishing  position  in  1911, 
as  it  is  well  known  was  actually  the  case.  The 
matter,  however,  of  more  importance  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  know  the 
effect  on  their  own  country  produced  by  adverse 
trade  balances,  such  as  those  for  the  seven  years 
1907-13,  when  the  annual  average  of  such  balances 
was  nearly  £140,000,000.  The  optimistic  Free 
Trader  will  no  doubt  assert  that  the  writer  has 
not  taken  the  profits  on  shipping  into  account. 
This  is  true,  and  the  writer  will  try  to  remedy  the 
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omission  by  giving  a  general  summary  of  steam 
shipping  over  a  fairly  long  period.  In  the  Table 
below  every  tenth  year  from  1823  to  1913  is  picked 
out,  and  for  each  of  these  years  the  respective 
tonnage  of  British  and  Foreign  steam  vessels 
entering  and  clearing  United  Kingdom  Ports  with 
cargo  only,  is  stated.  The  figures  for  the  years 
1823,  1833  and  1843  have  been  obtained  from  a 
Table  on  page  326  of  "  Progress  of  the  Nation." 
The  other  figures  have  been  extracted  from  the 
Statistical  Abstract. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  if  profits  on  British 
ships  are  looked  upon  as  a  credit,  profits  on 
foreign  ships  should  be  treated  as  a  debit.  For 
the  year  1913,  if  this  system  were  adopted,  26  per 
cent,  of  the  total  shipping  freights  would  be 
credited  to  this  country,  less  than  half  of  what  it 
was  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  If,  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  upkeep,  maintenance, 
renewals  and  improvement  of  plant  and 
machinery  were  taken  into  account,  it  is  more  than 
doubtful  if  we  could  show  that  we  were  keeping 
abreast  with  the  progressive  countries  of  the 
world. 

The  writer,  in  concluding  this  essay,  is  taking 
the  liberty  of  imitating  President  Wilson,  by 
stating  the  merits  of  Protection  under  fourteen 
heads  or  points. 
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FOURTEEN    POINTS    FOR    PROTECTION. 

1.  Protection  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  desir- 
able because  it  enables  us  to  give  a  Preference 
to  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  make  suitable 
arrangements  with  Friendly  Nations  by- 
taking  off  or  reducing  the  duties  imposed. 

2.  The  Duties  on  Imported  Goods  are  paid  by 

the   Foreign   Seller  and  not  by  the   Home 

Buyer. 
-■ 

3.  Duties  on   Imported  Goods,   which  can  be 

made  in  this  country  afford  encouragement 
to  Home  Producers,  tending  to  increased 
production. 

4.  Protection  by  increasing  Production  spreads 
the  Producer's  fixed  charges  over  a  greater 
area,  and  consequently  reduces  the  cost  per 
unit  of  output. 

5.  Now  that  many  businesses  are  owned  by 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  a  considerable 
portion  of  whose  capital  is  in  the  form  of 
debentures,  the  interest  on  which  is  a  fixed 
charge,  it  is  specially  desirable  to  adopt  Pro- 
tection in  order  to  obtain  a  full  production, 
and  consequently  an  increase  in  profits. 

6.  Protection  by  increasing  Production  affords 
increased  employment  and  pay. 
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